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The Divided Republican Party 


At the recent national election 
6,303,063 votes were cast for Mr. 
Wilson, who is to be President, al- 
tho this number is less by 100,000 
than the number of votes given to 
Mr. Bryan in 1908. For the nominees 
of the two opposing factions 7,608,- 
093 votes were counted. These fac- 
tions represented the old Republican 
party. It is true that in some parts 
of the country Democrats were drawn 
to the Roosevelt ticket. It is also true, 
however, that many Taft Republicans 
voted for Wilson. We know that at 
the preliminary election in Vermont, 
where the Roosevelt ticket had 37 per 
cent. of the anti-Democratic vote, 
there was a Democratic gain of 4,000. 
Some allowance must be made for 
the changes that, in November, in- 
creased the Socialist vote (from 
420,000 in 1908) to 927,000. On the 
whole, it is fair to say that the two 
factions that opposed Mr. Wilson 
were, substantially, the old Republi- 
can party. Can they be united? 

The effect of the division was not 
only the election of Mr. Wilson but 
also the election of a great Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress. It is 
proposed now by the Roosevelt 
party’s committee that this majority 
shall be preserved at the election in 
1914, for Roosevelt or Progressive 
nominations are to be made in every 
Congressional district, and, if possi- 
ble, in every county. 

One of the most earnest and gen- 


erous’ supporters of the Roosevelt 
ticket was Frank A. Munsey, who 
suggested a few days ago in his news- 
papers a plan for a kind of reunion 
or amalgamation of the severed 
parts. There could be no alliance, he 
said; neither faction would go over 
to the other, but both might be taken 
over by a political holding company. 
At present, he pointed out, they were 
two hopeless minorities. He would 
have a national conference, each fac- 
tion sending to it the same number 
of delegates, for a careful considera- 
tion of principles or a platform which 
both could support. The differences in 
the two existing platforms did not 
seem to him to be insuperable. There 
was now almost an agreement upon 
leading economic questions, and he 
believed that two-thirds of the Re- 
publican faction were in sympathy 
with Progressive policies. The new 
organization might be called the Lib- 
eral party. Some regarded this propo- 
sition with hopeful interest, thinking 
that it indicated the attitude of many 
who had voted for the Roosevelt 
ticket. Still, the recent action of the 
Progressives had given no warrant 
for such a belief. In the New Hamp- » 
shire Legislature, for example, by a 
coalition with the Democrats they 
had gained a Speakership by electing 
a Democratic Governor, thus widen- 
ing the factional breach. 

Mr. Roosevelt promptly and em- 
phatically said No. In a long state- 
ment he declared that it was folly to 
talk of union. He sharply attacked the 
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Republicans, whose managers, he 
said, showed a continuing purpose to 
cheat at primaries and conventions. 
This statement was full of bitterness. 
Those in his party who were begin- 
ning to speak favorably of Mr. Mun- 
sey’s project suffered a chill and were 
silent. 

We feel like commending the atti- 
tude of Mr. Munsey. The leader of 
his party appears to expect that the 
party will grow until it becomes a 
majority. At present such growth 
cannot be foreseen. The votes needed 
to make a majority will not be drawn 
from the ranks of the Taft Republi- 
cans, nor is there any prospect that 
they will come from the Democratic 
party. Mr. Wilson is in sympathy 
with the progressive element in 
that party. He has given notice that 
Progressives are to be chosen for his 
Cabinet. If his course and the 
course in Congress of the ma- 
jority in sympathy with him shall 
alienate any considerable number 
of Democrats, they will be Demo- 
crats whom the Roosevelt leaders 
cannot hope to attract. The purposes 
of the leaders of the two factions, as 
well as the indications of Democratic 
policy, point to a perpetuation of 
what Mr. Munsey calls the two hope- 
less minorities. 

Mr. Taft is not more conciliatory 
than Mr. Roosevelt. In a public ad- 
dress two or three weeks ago he said 
that in spite of recordéd defeat “we 
were victorious in saving our country 
from an administration whose policy 
involved the sapping of the founda- 
tion of -democratic, constitutional, 
representative government, whose ap- 
peals to the people were calculated to 
arouse class hatred that has hitherto 
been the ruin of popular government, 
and whose contempt for the limita- 
tions of constitutional law and the 
guarantees of civil liberty promised 
chaos and anarchy in a country that 
has until this time been the model of 
individual freedom and_ effective 
popular government.” Reconciliation 
is not promoted by the attitude of 
either of the defeated nominees. But 
Mr. Roosevelt will continue to be the 
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head of his political organization, 
while Mr. Taft may cease to be active 
in politics. . 

A large majority of the followers 
of Mr. Roosevelt very earnestly de- 
sire to see the principles of their plat- 
form embodied in legislation. But 
neither the Roosevelt party nor the 
Taft party can accomplish anything 
in their present condition. The two 
factions could not agree as to all that 
is to be found in their long platforms, 
but it seems to us that by mutual con- 
cessions and modifications agree- 
ment as to a considerable part of the 
platform utterances could be reached. 
After such an agreement there would 
be votes enough to make statutes and 
to elect executives to enforce them. 
It is better to have a majority that 
can give statutory force to principles 
than to be a hopeless minority, 
awaiting the action of a party in po- 
litical opposition. And half a loaf is 
better than no bread, if the half loaf 
is sorely needed for the general wel- 
fare, and if there be a prospect that 
one half would eventually be followed 
by the other. If the division be pro- 
longed, each of the hopeless minority 
factions must be satisfied with such 
slices of bread as the Democratic 
party will give. We hope that the 
bread will be good and that the slices 
will be thick. For another reason we 
should be glad to see a reconciliation 
of the factions. There is need of a 
compact and potent Opposition, 
whether the ruling party be Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

But so long as Mr. Roosevelt 
stands at the head of the Progressive 
party and directs its action, a recon- 
ciliation, we suppose, cannot be ex- 
pected. Mr. Taft’s leadership is not 
so great an obstacle. The rank and 
file of both factions should consider 
carefully such propositions as this 
one made by Mr. Munsey. If they 
could induce both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft to withdraw, and to take 
with them a few of the bosses prom- 
inent in each faction, and if they 
should then seek to reach an agree- 
ment in a national conference, they 
might well serve the public interest. 
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The Most Useful Men 


Somebody the other day bethought 
him it was time to know who are the 
most useful men and women now ex- 
tant in these United States; and he 
conceived that the way to find out 
was to take a vote. So he sent out his 
little questionnaire, and got a lot of 
answers. 

It appears that, as by this method 
determined, the most useful Ameri- 
can among us is Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, and a ciose second is Miss Jane 
Addams, who enjoys the distinction 
of being the first woman who ever 
nominated a presidential candidate 
in a national political convention. 
Other preéminently useful persons it 
seems, are certain financiers and a 
great inventor or two. 

Far be it from us to question the 
social value of these exalted individ- 
uals; but may we remark that a 
popular verdict on such a question 
decides primarily who are the best 
known and most talked about among 
useful persons. Incidentally it may 
fix upon the individuals that really 
are most useful—but this does not 
necessarily happen. 

There is some reason to believe 
that the most useful persons of any 
generation are not usually well 
known in their own lifetime. We 
suspect that Galileo’s name might not 
have appeared in any list of the use- 
ful twelve in 1613. How many Eng- 
lishmen in the enlightened nineteenth 
century would have put Sir William 
Jenner in their round dozen? And 
how many Americans, Englishmen 
and Scotchmen even now, in the 
twentieth century, know who discov- 
ered anaesthesia? 

We are moved to these reflections 
by the remarkable unanimity with 
which the voters in the election now 
under consideration have forgotten, 
or for some other reason have failed 
to bring forward certain names that 
are not daily featured in the head- 
lines. We will make a guess that Dr. 
Simon Flexner in preventive medi- 
cine and the Mayo brothers in sur- 
gery, will hold a place in the world’s 
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memory of its great utilitarians after 
some of the present day favorites 
have dropped out of the biographical 
dictionaries. 

And how about the honorable jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States? They have not escaped 
publicity, to be sure, and there are 
progressive minds here and there, 
that would not put them in the ranks 
of the useful. Yet we will make our 
little guess about them also. It is that 
when some sober-minded historian 
of the twenty-fifth century tells the 
story of the rise and establishment 
of social justice in the United States, 
he will find occasion to review the 
recent decisions of this same Su- 
preme Court, and to pay a rather in- 
teresting tribute to its utilitarian 
wisdom. 


What Is the Test? 


We are constantly seeing and hear- 
ing most doleful tales of the loss of 
the religious spirit. People do not be- 
lieve as much as they did, which is 
true; they do not crowd the churches; 
country houses of worship are de- 
serted; candidates for the ministry 
are declining ; family worship is a lost 
custom; Sunday is desecrated; the 
automobile does not take the families 
to church, but away from it, and 
many other evidences of decadence. 
We do not believe it all, and we ask 
what are the true tests of the prev- 
alence of the Christian spirit? One 
such test is the work and money 
which the people give for the spread 
of the Christian faith. Leaving out 
for the present what is done for the 
maintenance and extension of the 
Church at home, let us take the facts 
in reference to foreign missions, for 
a better test can scarcely be found. 
The Missionary Review has just is- 
sued its annual table of statistics of 
Protestant missions for the world. 
The amount contributed last year was 
$30,404,401, over $5,000,000 more 
than the figures showed for the 
previous year. The number of mis- 
sionaries in the field was 24,092, 
against 22,058 for 1911. 

Taking the United States alene we 
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find that it leads the world in Protes- 
tant missions. The gifts for it were 
$14,942,523, and the number of mis- 
sionaries employed in the foreign 
field, men and women, was 8037. We 
do not say that more might not well 
be done; nor do we deny that more 
was spent last year for beer or auto- 
mobiles or dreadnoughts, nor do we 
question that more people have 
bought automobiles the past year 
than the total number of Americans 
in the foreign mission field, but we 
do claim that the support given to 
mission work far from our own 
country is a good test of the iriterest 
taken by our people in Christianity, 
and its results need discourage no- 
body. 


Is It Crime as Well as Sin? 


Why should the civilized world 
continue to accept as a necessary 
evil the sexual passion and declare it 
to be a necessity to provide some- 
one’s daughter or wife to gratify the 
desires of men who claim they cannot 
control their physical passions? 

If a man steals my purse or forges 
my name on a note, the law says he is 
a criminal and should be arrested 
and locked up. The law says he must 
not be allowed to exercise his passion 
to steal and forge other people’s 
names. 

But if a man refuses to curb his 
physical passion, even if the exercise 
of. it debauches women or creates dis- 
eased children, even if they be his 
own, the law does not restrain him. 

Yet is it not true that the man 
who steals my purse or forges my 
name does infinitely less harm to so- 
ciety than the man who is physically 
impure? For centuries Europe and 
America have recognized the social 
evil as a necessary evil, and have 
said it could not be cured. Is it not 
time for civilization to say to men 
who do not curb their physical pas- 
sions, “You must be locked up until 
you learn to behave?” Have we not a 
right to protect society from lust as 
we try to protect it from theft? 

Are the prostitute and all the 
shame and wrong of centuries con- 
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nected with her necessary? Ought we 
not to turn to the man in the case 
and deal with him as we deal with 
any criminal? Is it not a crime for a 
man to fail to restrain his physical 
passions, as well as a sin? 

This subject can be treated with 
reserve, but cannot any longer be 
supprest. Women must take it in . 
hand as well as men, and are doing 
so. A new ten million dollar fund is 
to fight this evil. Ex-President Eliot, 
who is not an alarmist, says in a late 
address: 


We have got to remove this evil, or this 
country will not be ruled by the race that is 
now here. The family life of the white race 
is at stake in its purity, healthfulness and 
fertility. 

We have tried the policy of silence and 
the policy of segregation, but there is no 
cure except the observance by men of the 
same standards that almost all races de- 
mand of their women. 


The Jews in Palestine 


In an interesting letter to the Lon- 
don Times Max Nordau expresses 
the hope that, when the powers are 
settling up matters for Turkey and 
the Balkans, they will not forget the 
Jews. But the Jews have nothing to 
fear in the Balkans, for Servia and 
Bulgaria and Greece do not treat 
Jews brutally as Rumania treats the 
quarter million of her native Jews. 
And Turkey has not been as cruel to 
Jews as she has been to Christians. 
She does not feel that she has any 
such religious conflict with them as 
she has with Christians. The Jews 
believe in one God, not in the man 
Jesus whom the Christians hold to 
be God. 

But it is not the Jews of European 
Turkey, but of Asiatic Turkey, for 
whom Mr. Nordau would plead; nor 
is it for the resident Jews, but for 
the immigrant Jews of Palestine. 
There are nearly 100,000 there, 
about a seventh of the population, 
who are Zionist colonists. They do 
not wish, he says, to establish a sepa- 
rate nation, but are contented to be 
under Turkish rule. At present their 
immigration is impeded. To all for- 
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eign Jews entering Palestine only the 
“red passport” is given, which re- 
quires them to leave the country 
within six months, while any other 
foreigner can remain indefinitely. 
Jews may not acquire iand in Pales- 
tine, while others may do so. These 
unfair discriminations indicate a fear 
that if Jews are allowed to settle 
freely in Palestine they will overrun 
the country and seek independence. 
There is abundance of agricultural 
land, and it is not strange that this 
fear exists. Yet if Jews should finally 
predominate there is no question that 
it would be for the benefit of Pales- 
tine, and there is no reason why it 
should not remain within the Otto- 
man empire as a self-governing state, 
free and yet loyal. There is nothing 
like repression to make a state dis- 
loyal. 


Surgery and Morals 


Every now and then there comes a 
sensational announcement in the 
newspapers that some convict with 
criminal tendencies or some degen- 
erate with unfortunate habits, crav- 
ings and tendencies has been cured 
by a surgical operation on the skull 
and brain. There is usually a story 
of the patient having been injured in 
early life and then having developed 
during the adolescent period the 
criminality or unfortunate tendency 
which has finally got him into the 
hands of the law. He is announced as 
cured by the operation and the public 
is invited to admire how much is ac- 
complisht by these modern develop- 
ments of surgery. Only rarely do the 
subsequent developments in the case 
get into the newspapers so sensa- 
tionally as the other day when a man 
“cured” of criminal instinct by sur- 
gery in prison, was pardoned because 
of the great change in character that 
came over him, but now has been 
arrested for a series of burglaries. 
Not only was he one of the burglars, 
but other members of the gang insist 
that he was the active leader. He had 
a long record of convictions for forg- 
ery and thefts on his conviction four 
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years ago and evidently his scheme 
of sending for his family physician 
and telling him the story of an in- 
jury in childhood and that he be- 
lieved that this was the reason why 
he stole so persistently, even many 
things that he had no need for, was 
only a portion of a well laid scheme 
for freedom, which worked beauti- 
fully, for after his recovery from the 
operation Governor White pardoned 
him because his circumspect conduct 
and change of disposition seemed to 
show that beneficent surgery had 
cured him of his criminal tendencies. . 

The operation consisted in the lift- 
ing of a deprest portion of bone. 
Sometimes there is no such striking 
external evidence of the early injury 
as an actual depression in the skull, 
though there is the story of the in- 
jury and at operation a thickening 
of the bone, or a hardening of it, or 
an adhesion between the membranes 
of the brain and the skull may be 
found, or the dura, the outer mem- 
brane of the brain, may be found 
thickened and roughened and there- 
fore capable of producing irritation 
upon the sensitive brain tissue. A few 
years ago operations on such injurieg 
were done for epilepsy and in many 
cases they seemed to relieve the pa- 
tient and sometimes the relief was 
so striking that even there seemed to 
be a cure. Operations on the skull for 
epilepsy are however done much 
more rarely than they used to be 
some twenty years ago, and physi- 
cians and surgeons hesitate to recom- 
mend such an operation unless in ‘ex- 
ceptional conditions and when seri- 
ous developments are feared. After. 
its completion when there seems © 
strong indication for it they are quite 
hesitant about proclaiming a “cure” 
until a considerable period has 
passed, for in practically all of these 
cases relapses take place. The im- 
mediate improvement is apparently 
due oftener to the strong suggestive 
influence of an operation, that is, the 
profound effect produced upon the 
find by the surgical intervention 
and the preparations for it and sub- 
sequent weeks of convalescence than 
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by any favorable physical effect on 
the brain. 

Certain forms of impulsive crime, 
even murders, but particularly ten- 
dencies to arson, or the injury of 
others or sex crimes, may be con- 
nected with epilepsy. Indeed, these 
criminal tendencies are sometimes 
spoken of as epileptic equivalents, 
that is as representing in the moral 
order what the epileptic attack is in 
the physical constitution of the indi- 
vidual. Occasionally just before or 
after an epileptic attack these crimi- 
nal impulses are most noteworthy. 
Sometimes they seem to take the 
place of the epileptic attack; that is, 
about the time that ordinarily a con- 
vulsion would take place, a curious 
irrational state of mind develops 
with impulsive tendencies which 
work themselves out in the perform- 
ance of crime. It might be expected 
that such impulsive criminals would 
be benefited by operations occa- 
sionally, but the experience with epi- 
lepsy in simpler forms, and particu- 
larly such epilepsies as are connected 
directly with injuries, is not en- 
couraging enough to make physicians 
place much dependence on this form 
of treatment. Only very rarely can 
improvement be hoped for, and even 
in those cases it is not quite deter- 
mined whether the strong mental in- 
fluences may not mean more than 
even the deep physical effect. 

Twenty years ago the great French 
surgeon Lannelongue operated on the 
heads of idiot children with very 
small skulls. His underlying idea was 
that the skulls of these children 
hardened before the proper time and 
thus confined the brain and kept it 
from developing to maturity. The 
first patient operated on by him was 
greatly improved. It looked as though 
a great new field for operative sur- 
gery was opening up and that most 
of our idiots would by this means be 
made capable of proper intellectual 
development. Of the next score of in- 
fants operated on not one was im- 
proved to the slightest extent. He’* 
happened in the first operation to hit 
on one of these very rare cases in 
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which premature ossification of the 
skull does prevent brain development, 
but the vast majority of microlphalic - 
idiots have small heads because their ~ 
brain did not develop sufficiently to 
make the skull of larger size and it 
is lack of brain development and not 
its prevention that has made them 
unintellectual beings. 

A great many operations have been 
done with the hope of correcting men- 
tal and moral peculiarities, but the 
results have not been at all en- 
couraging for further evolution of 
this form of brain surgery. Moral 
and intellectual defects occur in indi- 
viduals, in whom so far as can be 
determined after a most careful au- 
topsy, there are no special qualities 
or defects in the brain that differen- 
tiate it from those of normal indi- 
viduals. After all it must not be 
forgotten that the worst kinds of 
mania and the deepest forms of mel- 
ancholia may be followed within a 
comparatively brief time by complete 
restoration to mental health. Fever 
may produce a delirium in a perfectly 
healthy individual in the midst of 
which insane delusions, hallucina- 
tions, and irrationalities of all kinds 
may occur. Persons who die in the 
midst of a maniacal attack do not 
present any special characteristics of 
brain tissue, and when they die acci- 
dentally in deep melancholia as some- 
times happens because of their sui- 
cidal tendencies physicians have 
come not to look for any particular 
findings in their brains. Hence ap- 
parently it would be idle to look for 
improvement in criminal tendencies 
by localized operations upon the 
brain, for it is functional and not or- 
ganic disturbances that are at the 
root of these unfortunate conditions 
so far as anything physical is re- 
sponsible for them. 

There has always been a tendency 


for men to blame their yielding to \ 


evil tendencies on something f 

which they were not responsible. In 
the older times they blamed the stars 
and made guilty of their disasters in 
Shakespeare’s phrase the sun, the 
moon and the stars “as if we were 
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villains by necessity, fools by heav- 
enly compulsion, knaves, thieves and 
treachers by spherical predominance; 
drunkards, liars and adulterers by an 
enforced obedience of planetary influ- 
ence.” Later on it came to be heredity 
that was made the scapegoat for men’s 
sins ; apparently to be just in our pun- 
ishments we should have punished 
the grandfathers of our criminals. 
In still more recent years various in- 
juries to the brain have been blamed 
for tendencies to evil. Occassionally 
sensational announcements are made 
of cures. Like the cures for epi- 
lepsy, however, physicians who have 
followed these cases do not place very 
much confidence in them. It is very 
rare that an injury to the head is fol- 
lowed by moral obliquity, though we 
have records of many head injuries. 
In the few cases where it does follow, 
physicians are inclined to think that 
it is a question of post hoc not propter 
hoc. Men with evil tendencies are 
quite willing as a rule to blame the 
injury rather than themselves, but 
that is an old story. The late com- 
pleted case is a fine commentary on 
the whole situation. 


A New President of France 


France has done well to choose 
Raymond Poincaré, who has headed 
a distinguished ministry, for her 
chief titular executive during seven 
years. The choice was made, to be 
sure, in the face of one Deputy’s pro- 
test that the people, and not an As- 
sembly of Deputies and Senators of 
three years’ standing, should make 
the choice; but that Deputy happens 
to be an aristocrat and a reaction- 
ary. Besides, the indirect election of 
Presidents may be said to have safe- 
guarded the republican government. 
Louis Napoleon was elected Presi- 
dent of the Second Republic by popu- 
lar vote in 1848; within three years 
he had the peoplée’s approval of his 
coup d’état by an overwhelming ple- 
biscite. ey 


The election of M. Poincaré on 
Jan. 15 was not unexpected, but lat- 
terly the contest was confused by ru- 
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mors of an imperial conspiracy, by 
the revival of the Dreyfus case in 
the reémergence of Colonel Paty du 
Clam, and by ex-Premier Clemen- 
ceau’s bitter opposition to the suc- 
cessful candidate. All this makes the 


result the more welcome. The new ~- 


President, who is a moderate Repub- 
lican, is only fifty-two years of age, 
and will take office with all the pres- 
tige of a popular first minister, and 
of a lawyer eminent /alike for char- 
acter, eloquence, learning, and indus- 
try. He is a man of infinitely greater 
force and distinction than the out- 
going President, amiable Armand 
Fallieres, or the preceding incum- 
bents, Emile Loubet and Felix 
Faure. France has, in recent years, 
honored men of little stature, hoping 
to escape thereby the ever-present 
danger of a Man on Horseback over- 
riding the Republic. She has tired, 
however, of pettiness—a pettiness 
scarcely respectable in at least one 
case. And, since the Third Republic 
has weathered forty years, French- 
men have come to the conclusion 
that the danger of a too ambitious 
chieftain in the Elysée Palace is less 
grave than the danger of France 
lacking a strong central government 
at a moment of ministerial crisis— 
such as has coincided, once at least, 
with an international one. 

Tho the jealousies of the more no- 
table leaders, the disadvantages of a 
group system, and the dread of a ty- 
rant have all checkmated legitimate 
aspiration, there has for some years 
been a growing dissatisfaction with 
the traditional system. It is said that 
the mysterious resignation of Casi- 
mir-Perier in 1895 was due to his 
discovery of the fact (duly set down 
in all text-books) that while the 
English King reigns, but does not 
govern, and the American President 
governs, but does not reign, the 
French executive neither reigns nor 
governs. Of late publicists have 
taken to reminding citizens that the 
French President is, constitutional- 
ly, commander of the army and 
navy, that he signs all treaties, that 
he presents all the projects of gov- 
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ernmental laws, that he names the 
ministers and presides over their 
councils. Until he visited Paris and 
delivered a commonplace lecture be- 
fore an extraordinary audience, at 
the Sorbonne, Mr. Roosevelt was im- 


- mensely popular in France; and this 


was because his personality incar- 
nated, for the Gallic imagination, at 
once the humanitarian and the im- 
perial idea; because, in short, he ex- 
ercised firmly, yet, in the main, ben- 
eficently, the powers conferred upon 
him by the Constitution. “Here is a 
President of a Republic,” exclaimed 
Jules Lemaitre, “who thinks for him- 
self and who speaks out his thought. 
This thought is clear and high, gen- 
erous and bold. He expresses it in a 
form that is his own. He makes no 
use of the flaccid, hypocritical for- 
mulas of our own official harangues. 
He speaks like a man.” 

This was some years ago, but it is 
only a few weeks since the Socialist 
leader, Jean Jaurés, declared that 
France needs, in the presidency, “‘rep- 
sentation by a man who can speak in 
her name with some authority. Con- 
tinuous and fundamental mediocrity 
is not without its peril.” In electing 
Poincaré France chooses a states- 
man who has already “spoken in her 
name with some authority” in the 
Balkan negotiations; and one whom 
we believe to entertain no quarrel- 
some policy or extraconstitutional 
ambitions. Le Temps declared, some 
time ago, that there was “not a Sen- 
ator or Deputy who will not recog- 
nize that M. Poincaré, by the ensem- 
ble of his public and private quali- 
ties, would make a Chief of State 
truly worthy of France.” 

The new President’s personality is 
not, however, the only point to be 
considered. Will an uncommonly able 
ex-premier as President, and so able 
a premier as M. Briand, work to- 
gether in harmony to the public 
good? Just what redistribution of 
initiative will be attempted, now that 
easy-going Falliéres is succeeded by 
a younger and more alert intelli- 
gence? The choice of a real leader to 
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head the nation is at least in strik- 
ing accord with the spirit of the age, 
both in Europe and in our own coun- 
try—where the executive function is 
already more firmly controlled by the 
nominal executive, and where there 
is a growing disposition to look 
to the State Governor or Na- 
tional President for legislative lead- 
ership. This is a pragmatic era, and 
not in philosophic thought only. The 
world has found its voice—insists 
upon results. And it fails to see how 
results can be attained without con- 
ferring authority upon the executive 
branch of Government, whether in 
city, or State, or Nation. 


The Irish Home Rule Bill 


Again, so many years after Mr. 
Gladstone’s death and that of Par- 
nell, an Irish Home Rule bill has been 
approved by the British House of 
Commons by a majority of 110. It is 
ridiculous to claim that it has been 
carried by a swollen representation 
from Ireland, for if the Irish mem- 
bership were reduced to forty-two, 
as it will be after home rule, the bill 
would still have had the comfortable 
majority of seventy-two. 

This does not enact the bill, but it 
makes enactment almost sure. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish bill could be and 
was killed in the House of Lords; this 
bill cannot be killed by the adverse 
Lords. The last Parliament attended 
to that matter. It took the fangs out 
of the mouth of the other house. The 
House of Commons past a bill reduc- 
ing the power of the Lords, and when 
they rejected it an appeal was made 
to the country. Under the new elec- 
tion the Liberals returned to power 
and again approved the law; and, 
when it came again to the Lords, 
they were compelled to accept it un- 
der threat of being swamped with a 
hundred new Liberal Lords. Now, 
when the Lords reject a bill approved 
by the Commons it comes back, with- 
in a specified time, to the Commons, 
and if re-enacted becomes law. The 
House of Lords is now called the 
Lower House of Parliament, not the 
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Upper. The Commons have final 
supremacy, and the Lords can only 
delay by a veto that can be over- 
ruled. : 


So after nearly a generation the 
Home Rule bill awaits its sure rejec- 
tion in the Lower House, the penulti- 
mate step to its becoming a law. 
Under it the Irish Parliament will 
consist of a Senate of 40 members, 
at first appointed, but their succes- 
sors elected, and a House of Com- 
mons with 164 elected members. It 
will be subordinate to the British 
House of Commons, and will have 
local powers only, and its acts can be 
vetoed by the Crown. No act can be 
past favoring or penalizing any 
religion. The representation in the 
= Parliament will be reduced 
to 42. 


The final enactment of this bill 
will almost certainly end the Irish 
disloyalty, which has been marked 
not only in Ireland, but in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land and in the United States. There 
is every reason to believe that 
Ireland will become one of the most: 
loyal sections of the British Empire. 
The only sparks of disloyalty will be 
in a fraction of the Protestant mi- 
nority of Ulster, for a large number 
of them favor home rule. The op- 
ponents have been viciously bitter 
and have made ridiculous threats of 
war. They have pretended that the 
establishment of a local parliament, 
like one of our State legislatures, 
would be the dissolution of their con- 
nection with the Empire. 

The Ulster hotheads might be ex- 
pected to talk in this irresponsible 
way, threatening rebellion and blood- 
shed. But it is not pleasant to hear 
such seditious words from Mr. Bonar 
Law, leader of the Unionist party. 
He declared in his final speech before 
the vote was taken, that the bill 
could not be imposed in Ulster with- 
out bloodshed, and he continued: 


No rebellion would be better justified. The 
men of Ulster are ready to give up their 
lives at the hands of British soldiers. If 
they shoot down a. hundred in Belfast, two 
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thousand will be ready next day to share 
their fate, 

That is provoking and justifying 
rebellion. But such talk is comedy for | 
the galleries. It frightens nobody. 
There will be no Irish legislation to 
justify sedition. There may be a 
paper government set up by crazy 
people in advance of any grievance, 
but it will be only laughable. 

This first task done by the House 
of Commons, there will follow the 
bill disestablishing the Anglican 
Church in Wales and another abolish- 
ing plural voting. These, and the 
laws already enacted, will make a 
magnificent record for the greatest, 
Parliament since Cromwell. 


The Canadian Battleships 


Mr. Borden, the Canadian Pre- 
mier, who came into power thru the 
rejection of reciprocity which had 
been supported by the Liberal Pre- 
mier Laurier, is likely to have a hard - 
time of it in carrying out his bargain 
with Great Britain, paying in battle- 
ships for the right merely to send a 
representative to the Imperial De- 
fense Council. It is now made clear 
that this Council has only advisory 
powers, while any decision must rest 
solely with the British Cabinet. In 
the Council Canada’s representative 
would have the right to advise only 
on questions affecting the colonies, 
and he will have no effective vote on 
any subject. We do not see how Can- 
ada can get any advantage or any 
dignity out of that, such as will be 
worth the expense of three dread- 
naughts. 

Nor can Australia see ary ad- 
vantage in such a plan for herself. 
She is willing to create a small navy 
for her own use, but her Premier 
says that it would not be worth while 
to send a representative to be a mere 
adviser in a Defense Counsel which 
itself has only advisory powers. We 
fear that the Canadian dreadnaught 
scheme of which Premier Borden 
was so proud, and which was re- 
ceived with such acclaim in England, 
will weaken rather than strengthen 
the ties with-the Mother Country. 
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It is curious in these days when we are 
told that the Church has lost its influence 
that there should be so many causes clamor- 
ing to secure the influence of the Church. 


We thank Senator Root for introducing 
a bill into the Senate repealing the provision 
of the Canal Act which allows American 
coastwise vessels to pass free. That is better 
than to go to arbitration. 


The marriage of Prince George of 
Bavaria and his wife has been dissolved by 
the Bavarian Supreme Court. That recog- 
nizes marriage as a civil contract under 
civil law; and that in a Catholic State. 


They say they can’t find the man who won 
the $300,000 prize in the Bank of Italy lot- 
tery. They say he may have been lost in the 
“Titanic.” One wonders if the ticket were 
really sold; it is a bit suspicious. A lottery 
is a fraud at its best. 


THE INDEPENDENT was one of the first 
journals to call attention to the possible 
dangers involved in the proposed Rockefeller 
one hundred million endowment for the ben- 
efit of the people. Those dangers have all 
been eliminated in the new charter, and 
Congress ought to grant it. 


Repeated reports come from the seat of 
war of fearful massacres of Moslem men, 
women and children by Servian soldiers and 
irregulars, and in some cases by Bulgarians 
and Greeks. We have been in the habit of 
denouncing such atrocities by Turks, and 
now it would seem that the worst of Turkish 
massacres have been equaled by Christians 
—such Christians! 


The inaugural ball is no part of the in- 
auguration. It is a scheme to make money 
at the expense of the government. It costs 
the government $95,000 and gives the Pen- 
sion clerks two weeks’ vacation. Governor 
Wilson is right in desiring it omitted. Let 
them have all the balls they want in public 
halls, not in the Pension building. 


Here is a statement which we came across 
in a most worthy review: 

American industry is not free as once it was 
free; American enterprise is not free; the man 
with only a little capital is finding it harder tv 
get into the feld, more and more impossible to 
compete with the big fellow. Is it true? Is there 
not a very free field for business ambition? Can- 
not even a woman with a little capital invest it 
easily and get into the field? Were there ever more 
fields open for one who wanted to rise? 


Who says this? Governor Wilson in the 
World’s Work. 


The new parcel post is immediately justi- 
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fying itself. Six million packages were han- 
died the first week, and when the people 
get used to it the number will be immensely 
increased. It seems strange that it was so 
long delayed; but we know the reasons, four 
express companies, more merciless than 
Juno who sat cross-legged at the door to 
prevent the birth of Hercules. 


The first thought raised by the conviction 
of Judge Archbald by the Senate is one of 
gratification that such cases of delinquency 
are so few. The Federal courts are prac- 
tically incorruptible. Not one case goes to 
the Senate in a generation. The next is, that 
judicial honor must be cleaner than avoid- 
ance of criminal bribery liable to indictment. 
There must be no smell of corruption. The 
third is that the Senate is not the proper 
court for such impeachments. 


We would not have our readers misled by 
an editorial in one of our leading New York 
dailies which criticizes the language of an 
order to the students at the Naval Academy 
beginning, “None of the modern dances are 
to be performed.” It says that “none” is 
singular, not plural. Not at all. It has been 
plural for at least fine hundred years. The 
Oxford dictionary says it is the common 
usage, no one being used for the singular. 
Don’t hesitate to say “None are.” 


The Catholic churches in our cities have 
been very slow to obey the excellent rule 
imposed upon them that they must not have 
a collector at the church door to take a fee 
from every worshiper. But they are doing 
better now. In the Cathedral in this city the 
table is inside the door, by the last pew in 
each aisle, where is a man with a table. 
Those who enter the middle aisle are ex- 
pected to pay twenty-five cents, and at the 
other aisles ten or fifteen cents; but one 
who slips by without paying is not stopped. 


The Dominicans under Pére Lagrange, 
whose writings have lately been condemned, 
have had charge of the institute in Jeru- 
salem. The cable dispatches announce that 
a new institute for biblical study has just 
been opened in Jerusalem, and carefully ex- 
plains that this new venture is not the 
Dominican school. No, but it is a fresh on- 
slaught on the Dominicans. The Pretorian 
Guards, as the Jesuits love to call them- 
selves, will be on the war-path, as long as 
they are in power; in other words, while 
Pius X lives. Let the Balkan peoples have 
the city of Constantine; the Jesuits, now in 
possession of the city of Augustus, sigh for 
that of David and Solomon. 











The Federation of Peace 
A Proposal for an American Peace Building 
By Samuel T. Dutton 


[There is no more devoted and efficient peace advocate in the Uniied States than 
Professor Dutton, who holds the chair of Educational Administration in the Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University and who is Secretary of the New York Peace Society 
and a member of most of the international organizations mentioned in his suggescive 
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In all efforts to break down inter- 
national barriers, to promote friend- 
ship and to make war between the 
great nations impossible, New York 
has already assumed a position of 
leadership. As the metropolis and 
leading port of this great western re- 
public, holding a commanding posi- 
tion in respect to world commerce and 
finance, and becoming more and more 
a great meeting place of the nations, 
the position of the city is eminently 
strategic and influential. 

New York has been prominent in 
the movement for international peace. 
The first peace society in the world 
was founded here in 1815 by David 
Low Dodge and was the germ of the 
present American Peace Society. The 
greatest of all peace congresses as- 
sembled here in 1907 with delegates 
from nearly every State in the Union 
and from several nations of Europe. 
Here the greatest endowment for 
peace has been made by one of our 
honored citizens. The New York 
Peace Society was founded in 1906 
and several other organizations 
which have come into being since that 
time are carrying on propaganda 
here and elsewhere, and have assisted 
in pushing forward various measures 
for world peace. 

Moreover, several other interna- 
tional societies have been formed in 
recent years, which are so many 
strong pledges of good will, justice, 
and friendship between the United 
States and the nations in which their 
efforts are chiefly directed. Among 
these may be mentioned The Japan 
Society, The American Scandinavian 
Society, The Pan-American Society, 
The German-American Society, The 
China and Mexico Societies. 


The Japan Society alone, with 
nearly one thousand members, with 
branches in Japan, thru its pub- 
lications, exchange lectureships, its 
exhibitions, its pilgrimages, and its 
hospitality, has practically eradi- 
cated all war scares as far as Japan 
is concerned, and has driven the jin- 
goes into obscurity. The American- 
Scandinavian Society, supported by 
The Niels Poulson Foundation of 
more than a half million dollars, is 
devoted to the building up of cul- 
tural relations between the Scandi- 
navian peoples in America and the 
home lands and the intercollegiate ex- 
change of students. 

The Pan-American Society, which 
may be regarded as a sort of right 
arm of the Pan-American Union in 
Washington, is interesting men of 
commerce in the possibilities of trade 
which lie at our doors, thus binding 
the United States to each of the 
twenty republics of Latin-America 
with ties of mutual interest, giving 
her an influence transcending the 
Monroe Doctrine or any other shib- 
boleth of former times. Other socie- 
ties having similar purposes and aims 
are destined to be of importance. 

Has not the time arrived for steps 
to be taken toward federating all 
these forces in New York locking to 
coéperation, economy, and efficiency? 
The most practical means of accom- 
plishing this seems to be the estab- 
lishment of joint headquarters for 
the offices of these organizations, and 
in having a governing or advisory 
board to devise plans for more united 
and concerted action. Each society 
would, of course, continue to be au- 
tonomous carrying on its own special 
work, but thru some simple method 
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of federation coéperation would be 
secured. Thus these societies devoted 
to World Peace would epitomize in 
some way the great aim for which all 
such societies are working, namely, 
the federation of the world. 

The idea of joint headquarters 
points at once to the need of an in- 
ternational building dignified and ap- 
propriate, which would become a 
great center in all these undertak- 
ings. Such a building might be dedi- 
cated as a memorial to “One Hun- 
dred Years of Peace between Eng- 
lish speaking Peoples,” as well as to 
other persons and events which de- 
serve an enduring place in the mem- 
ory of men. Such an international 
building should contain a common 
library and reading room with books, 
documents and periodicals relating to 
world affairs, in charge of a person 
competent to organize such a collec- 
tion and to give desired information. 
There should be a large lecture hall, 


conference and committee room. The 


different national groups would natu- 
rally have suites of rooms furnished 
and decorated in the style of the na- 
tions represented. Hospitality would 
properly be a feature of such a cen- 
ter, hence the need of drawing, recep- 
tion, dining, and guest rooms. Is it 


difficult to see what an influence. 


might proceed from such an arrange- 
ment? It would be easy at all times 
to bring the officers of these societies 
into conference. Supposing a crisis 
were to arise, and it were found de- 
sirable to bring to bear at some point 
the united potency of the peace forces 
of. New York. At present the societies 
being scattered and having no co- 
ordinating agency, they would be 
measurably impotent; but under the 
proposed plan all their combined ma- 
chinery could, within an hour, be set 
in motion. These societies would grow 
rapidly. Others would come into be- 
ing until all the great nations were 
represented. It is difficult to conceive 
of all the benefits that might arise. 
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Thru joint efforts it might be pos- 
sible to organize a museum illustra- 
tive of those agencies, social and offi- 
cial, which tend to make the world 
one, showing that “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.” 
The joint membership of all these 
groups would, naturally, thru a 
simple plan of union, constitute an 
international club or brotherhood, the 
most cosmopolitan and the most in- 
teresting of all clubs in the world. It 
might be expected that similar cen- 
ters would be opened in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and 
Constantinople. 

An international brotherhood en- 
compassing the world would natural- 
ly result. Any member would be ac- 
credited and would be at home in any 
of the international centers. National 
and even municipal governments 
might properly be asked to aid in es- 
tablishing these centers. Thus the 
social mind and the international 
mind would be cultivated as it has 
not been before and bonds of friend- 
ship would be strengthened and 
broadened. 

Here at length gentle Peace 
would have a voice and a domicile. 
She could the better stand up and 
plead that justice and honor be set 
in the place of rampant militarism 
and cruel war. The possibilities 
wrapt up in this suggestion must ap- 
peal to the business acumen of men 
who are called upon to finance the 
several societies. It must appeal to 
the imagination, the farsightedness, 
and the faith of some of our citizens 
who have already made large gifts to 
the service of mankind. A strong 
argument for this proposition is seen 
in the critical nature of the present 
international situation. The exertions 
of chancelleries and rulers who desire 
peace deserve the support of all 
righteous and high-minded persons in 
any attempt to lift the pall of war 


which now hangs over the world. 
New York City. 











* If matter is composed of fluid elec- 
tricity, why, when a glass cracks, do 
the electrons not gradually flow to- 
gether again, healing the crack? They 
don’t. Fear or any kind of panic is 
very much like that, but not quite, for 
the cracks caused in the spirit by it 
may be healed if the will is up to the 
job. Mine wasn’t and that’s why I feel 
like telling on myself for a coward. 
Cowardice is despicable. I have al- 
ways held it, even tho admitting 
circumstances in extenuation. So, if I 
prove the coward, I see no reason to 
keep it from the 
world. I wouldn’t 
be silent if some 
one else proved so, 
picturesquely. 

By the way, one 
of the beauties of 
writing in a per- 
sonal tone is that 
you can tell the 
truth about your- 
self and no one 
will believe you. & 
That is how the = 
saying, “Truth ; 
cuts no ice,” was 
originated. On the 
other hand, if you * 
lie, you will al- 
ways be believed 
and that is why it 
takes a wise man to lie without get- 
ting into trouble. The main point in 
either case is to make the story in- 
teresting, then, whether believed or 
not, it will be remembered. 

As to the propriety of setting down 
personal experiences, what’s wrong 
with the practice? People like to peer 
into diaries when a man is dead, and 
if a man does not hanker after that 
unappreciable thing, posthumous 


fame, why should he not publish his 
diaries while alive and sit and smile 





Why I Quit Farming 
By Battell Loomis 
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“DID YOU EVER FEED PIGS?” 


in smug satisfaction over the notices? 
Think what arrant fools Cellini, 
Pepys and Sir John Evelyn were 
to die when they did. I, for 
instance, might imagine myself do- 
ing a whole lot of amazing things, 
but what’s the use; where’s the 
originality in that? Anyone might 
do it. Only one person, how- 
ever, myself, can do the things I 
do in the time, place and manner of 
my doing. That’s why you, the reader, 
are dying to know what cowardly 
thing I have done. That’s why I’m 

- going to stop de- 
bating the ques- 
tion of advisabil- 
ity and come right 
out with it, to 
use the expressive 
idiom without 
apology. 

Lack of ambi- 
tion, due to a 
my) realization of the 

é * futility of fame or 
‘Aire? fortune, first led 
me to become a 
shuttle. 
shuttling a while, 
the real zest of the 
game kept me at 
it. In that way I 
skimmed thru pub- 
lishing house situ- 
ations, tried to be a self-confident, 
impudent skirmisher for news and 
found myself “too soft”; tried sur- 
veying in the West and broke my 
arm with the help of a “gentle as a 
kitten” bronco. After watching a 
kitten play and the stupendous pro- 
portionate energy exerted and after 
raising that play to the power of a 
horse, I can understand why the 
“gentle as a kitten” argument will 
always preserve me from tempting 
fate with a steed so advertised. I 
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also tried making butter, working in 
a garage, a hotel and a livery stable; 
driving an ice-wagon and toting the 
steam contents; working in a library 
and selling photographs, and all these 
things led me to conclude that farm- 
ing was worth looking into. 

Well, when I came to the farm, the 
fact that it was a horse farm didn’t 
mean much to me, because there was 
a man to look after the animals and I 
like ’em anyway. Another fact that 
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“odd jobs aroun’” for a week when 
the horseman went on a spree and re- 
ceived his pay. .- 

“Now, Bat”’—I was called that 
even if it is something like my real 
name—“Now, Bat,” said my em- 
ployer, “you can look after the three 
studs, five mares, gelding, three colts, 
four sows, two cows, two calves, two 
hundred chickens and the wagons at 
this farm or you may care for the 
sixteen brood mare, six sows, and 





“I DREW UP THE SHAFTS” 


didn’t strike home was that there 
were cows to be milked, not to men- 
tion the unmentionable task of feed- 
ing pigs. Did you ever do the latter? 
If so you will appreciate cochon; if 
not, I’ll tell you about it soon enough. 
What did strike me in connection 
with farm life, was the out-of-doors- 
ness of it, the wide scope for the play 
of ingenuity, skill and strength and 
the fact that the city was too far 
away to make me mourn for the de- 
terioration of free-born humanity 
into a mere herd of sheep, goats and 
wolves indistinguishably mixt. 

I had been enjoying myself doing 


forty-five pigs at the upper farm— 
whichever you like.” 

Now the sixteen mares all had to 
be put in separate stalls each night 
and if they chanced to get in the 
wrong places, which they always did, 
pretty pesky situations might de- 
velop. I felt of the thickness of my 
skin, molded a bone or two and con- 
sidered the heft of a mare’s hoof, 
multiplying it by thirty-two, and 
came to the reasonable conclusion 
that I was too green to handle that 
job. Therefore I chose the studs, 
poultry, cattle and minor swine. 

My first day of it was fun. To tell 











about it will be enough to complete 
my history of myself as a farmer and 
coward. You will notice that I keep 
tempting you with the appellation 
“coward.” That’s a sly artifice much 
used by authors to keep their readers’ 
interest focussing toward a climax. 

That day I arose at 6:30. It was 
December and the stars shown thru 
my morning breath like diamonds 
in a veil of gauze as I trod 
lively toward the barn. With hay 
down and stock fed inside of 
half an hour I felt pretty chip- 
per as I backed the Cob out of 
her straight stall (the inside one of 
four) and started out to hitch her up 
for the Boss. She was nervous, but 
I wasn’t afraid of her. She balked be- 
hind Duchess, however, and I didn’t 
know what to do. I coaxed until the 
sound of. my futility must have got 
upon the big white mare’s nerves, for 
she helped me out by kicking the Cob 
viciously.. The Cob had two more 
quiet beasts to pass, so she leaned 
against Duchess’ flank and meditat- 
ed. Duchess gave her a clean swipe in 
the belly. The Cob came to a decision 
and moved, but I was quicker and 
preceded her to the shed, where I did 
a skirt dance with her, her feet just 
skirting mine. “Whoa, Cobble, whoa, 
Baby, there’s a good girlie,” said I, 
and finally got her quiet enough to 
walk straight when I hitched her in 
the doorway and flung the harness 
on her. Her stubby tail switched like 
a low-geared metronome. A sign. I 
didn’t have the code book handy, so 
I drew up the shafts. They touched 
her and like gunpowder she fractured 
the cross-bar and, there being noth- 
ing left in the way, she padded the 
air like a too-heavy-in-front aero- 
plane. I understood Pegasus at that 
moment, but I stood out from under 
her and let ’er flicker. She flicked. 
At length she stopped and.I gingerly 
pulled up the other wagon. This I 
managed to save before it was kin- 
dling. The Boss came, said, “That 
mare’s badly frightened,” and turned 
her out to pasture to cool off. 

So I went to milking. An hour and 
a half later, the Boss came and com- 
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pleted the job. My hands are aching 
yet. Try squeezing a hose 150 times 
with each hand if you don’t believe it. 
Then, belated, I went to feed the 
sows. I walked fearlessly into the pen 
wearing a decent pair of trousers 
and carrying a pail of middlings. The 
sows huddled about my legs, if cease- 
less and insane activity in a huddling 
posture may be called huddling, and 
one succeeded in snouting the pail 
over so that half the contents rested 
in my shoe. I reached the trough and 
poured the remainder of the mash 
into it. Then I sat pig-a-back because 
a sow rushed between my legs and 
made me. When I left that pen most 
of its mud went with me, fast to my 
trouserlegs. I turned out the mares 
to pasture without having to chase 
them more than a mile each and then 
turned my attention to the studs. 

If you want to see a beautiful ani- 
mal, look at a thorobred horse. If you 
want to see equine beauty when it is 
terrible, look upon a stallion rampant. 
I patted the nose of Ormion as he 





“I UNDERSTOOD PEGASUS AT THAT 
MOMENT” 
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humor, but his dancing and prancing 
and glancing had little to do with en- 
hancing my joy in the journey. He 
wanted to nibble my hand in play and 
he wanted to run backwards and 
sideways and every way with such 
kaleidoscopic changes that I never 
was certain where his feet were ex- 
cept when they grazed my shoe leath- 
ers. It was a sad few minutes for 
me, because in them I rehearsed all 
the things I had ever done in which I 
was likely to be found out. 

“It never can happen again,” I 
said, quoting the benevolent De Mor- 
gan as I neared the house with a 
whole skin. When I reached the house 
things were going on. Pib, the pup, 
had killed the cat and his sire had bit- 


=> ten the cook’s baby. Baby was being 


“AND I, THE COWARD, BEAT IT” 


looked over the paddock gate at me 
and then I opened the gate and dis- 
covered his fore-feet dangling over 
my head like over-ripe horseshoe 
crabs on a pear tree. “H’y’anck, 
w’atzermatter’th you!” I exclaimed, in 
my terror, and the glorious Reming- 
ton bronze—done by someone else— 
became a peaceful four-footed horse 
again who eyed me interestedly and 
came to nuzzle my hand. I wasn’t in 
a nuzzling mood when I found his 
teeth were bared for biting, so I 
yelled another order with a tail of 
words such as mother never taught 
me tacked on and with fear and trem- 
bling walked across the paddock to 
his stable door to pour him his wa- 
ter. When I came out it was by an- 
other door, but alas I was not alone, 
for with me I led a two-year-old stud 
who had to be escorted to pasture 
daily. He: was in a rollicking good 


sopped with peroxide by the Boss and 
massaged with electrocuting groans 
and wails by his _ panic-stricken 
mother. Pib was waiting to have the 
cat’s carcass tied to his collar as a 
potent reminder. Cats kill rats; dogs 
don’t. Climatically I spoke to the Boss: 

“Farm-life is too exciting for me, I 
guess. I’m afraid to handle the studs, 
the pigs have no regard for my per- 
son and affect ill-manners at table 
and the cows will wear my arms out 
long before I succeed in detaching 
their udders, so I guess you’ll have to 
get a man who has been in training 
for this sort of thing. For me, I’d 
rather dodge subway trains while 
sweeping the tracks,” I said. 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” said the Boss, slightly irri- 
tated by his manifold duties in retro- 
spect, deed and prospect, “beat it be- 
fore I come skating after you with a 
bill for carriage repairs.” 

And I, the coward, beat it. 


Torringford, Conn. 


Vigil 
By William H. Hayne- 


Sorrow o’erflowing in a rush of tears 

May hint of heartbreak thru the empty years, 
But, ah! the anguish of the tears unshed 

In eyes that keep dark vigil o’er their dead. 


Augusta, Ga. 
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Never before in our financial his- 
tory has there been a time when as 
much financing has been accom- 
lished thru the issue of new and un- 


usual forms of security as at present. . 


Seven per cent. industrial stocks, in- 
come-bonds, debentures, notes, “‘con- 
vertibles”—all these are securities 
which have been issued at various 
times in the past, but never before in 
any such quantity as during the past 
couple of years. Ten or twelve years 
ago when the era of corporation pro- 
motion was at its height, a good deal 
of financing was done by means of 
securities hitherto little used, but the 
total of such securities issued at that 
time would figure as but a small pro- 
portion of the total recently issued. 
In all our financial history, indeed, 
no time can be found when corpora- 
tions wanting money have had to re- 
sort to such unusual forms of financ- 
ing in order to get it. 

For this the rise in commodity 
prices—what is familiarly known as 
the rise in the cost of living—has 
been responsible to a greater extent 
than anything else. With the rise in 
the cost of life’s necessities there has 
come a demand on the part of the in- 
vestor for a higher rate of income 
from the securities he buys. The old 
four per cent. investment interests 
him no longer. The dollar doesn’t go 
as far as it used to, is his cry; give 
me a security which yields more in- 
come. And to that demand business 
interests wanting to raise money by 
the sale of new securities have had 
to bow. They have learned thru their 
bankers the kind of securities the 
public wants and have arranged their 
financing accordingly. It has simply 
been a case of the lender dictating 
the terms and the borrower having to 
comply with them. 

Most important, probably, of all the 
new forms of financing, has been the 
issue of preferred industrial stocks. 
New? We hear someone say; why, 
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preferred industrial shares were is- 
sued by the hundreds of millions a 
decade ago when the big capital com- 
binations were being formed. Very 
true, but not the kind of preferred in- 
dustrial stocks which are being issued 
at present. Many of the preferred in- 
dustrials put out at that time were 
securities of good quality and have 
since proved their worth. But the pre- 
ferred industrials now being sold in 
such quantity are really an entirely 
different kind of security—so hedged 
about are they with provisions and 
restrictions intended to safeguard the 
buyer that they have but little in 
common with the issues of ten years 
ago. 

Of these provisions the most im- 
portant are those which refer to 
voting-power ; to the amount that can 
be taken out behind the preferred 
stock by the payment of dividends on 
the common and the amount that can 
be put ahead of it by the creation of 
fresh mortgages; and, thirdly, to the 
creation of sinking funds to retire the 
stock. Of the first of these provisions, 
those regarding voting-power, it is 
only necessary to say that it is usual- 
ly stipulated that in case the company 
fails to pay the regular dividend on 
the preferred, the shareholders are 
entitled to take charge, elect the 
board of directors, and run the com- 
pany in their own interest. The sec- 
ond provision referred to, too, puts 


_the preferred shareholders in a very 


strong position, it being generally 
stipulated that without their consent 
no mortgage indebtedness can be 
created. And not only that, but in 
most cases there is a provision strict- 
ly limiting the amount of dividends 
that can be paid out on the common 
stock. If nothing in the way of a 
prior charge can be put ahead of the 
preferred shareholders without their 
consent, and the amount of money 
which can be taken out of the com- 
pany below them is limited, it is evi- 
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dent that their interests are effective- 
ly safeguarded. And as to the third 
provision, the creation of a sinking 
fund, that further strengthens the 
position. A certain proportion of the 
company’s earnings, it is usually stip- 
ulated, must be set aside for the pur- 
pose of eventually retiring the new 
stock. 

Not all the new preferred shares 
now being brought out carry the same 
provisions, but where the issue has 
been undertaken by a reputable bank- 
ing house it will invariably be found 
that the attending restrictions and 
stipulations are such that the buyer 
runs far less risk of loss than in the 
case of the preferred industrials is- 
sued ten or twelve years ago. In the 
great majority of cases, indeed, the 
degree to which the investor’s inter- 
ests are safeguarded is quite remark- 
able. That, of course, is simply be- 
cause the investment bankers of 


standing, forced by the popular de- 
mand to handle high-interest-bearing 


issues of this sort, are determined 
that their clientéle shall not lose 
money thereby. To even the biggest 
and strongest companies wanting to 
raise money by the sale of preferred 
stock, therefore, these bankers say, 
Very well, we'll handle your new 
stock—but the issue has got to be 
made on the terms and carry the pro- 
visions we dictate. We don’t want to 
place with our customers anything 
that in the long run will come back 
on us. 

Why are these companies willing to 
stand for such restrictions and stipu- 
lations? Simply because they need the 
money, and find bankers unwilling to 
get it for them on any other terms. 
Take almost any of the big industrial 
corporations which have recently put 
out this new kind of preferred stock 
and it will be found that a big busi- 
ness is being done—a business limited 
only by the amount of working capi- 
tal. In almost every case these com- 
panies could do a bigger and more 
profitable business if they had more 
money to work with—even money 
borrowed at 8 or 10 per cent. That 
is what makes them willing to agree 
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to the bankers’ stipulations, The al- 
ternative is between agreeing and not 
being able to get the money at all. 

The new preferred shares as a 
whole are a high-class form of se- 
curity—there is no doubt about that. 
But there is one thing about them 
which the buyer is bound carefully to 
consider. That is that their market- 
ability—ttheir hypothecary and con- 
version value—is in almost all cases 
of low degree. Some of these new 
stocks are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but the great ma- 
jority of them are not and are little 
traded in. It isn’t always easy to sell 
them, especially in quantity. The is- 
suing banking-house usually stands 
ready to take them back at a price, 
but that price is apt to considerably 
lower. Having bought these shares, 
the investor, in the great majority of 
cases, is bound to keep them or to 
suffer some loss in turning his prin- 
cipal back into cash. Whether his cir- 
cumstances allow him to put himself 
in that position for the sake of get- 
ting a high rate of income, he is the 
one to decide. 

A second form of financing almost 
unknown in this country up to within 
a year or two ago, but since then ex- 
tensively used, is through the issue 
of income-bonds. Income-bonds are 
intended to occupy the middle ground 
between preferred stocks and the 
regular mortgage issues. Sometimes 
they come due at a fixed time like any 
other bond; sometimes, like British 
consols, they run in perpetuity. But 
in every case there is a provision that 
if the company cannot, at any time, 
pay the interest, it cannot be put in 
bankruptcy in consequence. In some 
cases the bond-holder simply loses and 
has to sit down and await more favor- 
able times. In others, the interest is 
“cumulative,” and, if not paid, piles 
up to the bondholders’ credit and 
must be taken care of before anything 
in the way of dividends can be dis- 
bursed on the shares. 

From the borrowing company’s 
standpoint the advantage of issuing 
income-bonds is that it keeps itself 
out of a position where, if business 
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gets bad and the interest cannot be 
met, the bondholders (as in the case 
with mortgage issues) can rush in 
and seize the property. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of the Denver-Rio 
Grande Railway, which recently is- 
sued bonds of this sort. Because of its 
guarantee of Western Pacific’s debt 
the Denver got itself into a precari- 
ous position and one in which the 
need of more working capital was 
imperative. To sell stock was out of 
the question, and so heavily mort- 
gaged was the property already that 
to put out another mortgage issue 
at anything like a decent price would 
have been impossible. It was then 
that the issue of a cumulative seven 
per cent. income-bond was decided 
upon. The high rate of interest 
would make the bonds “go”, and if 


during the road’s process of rehabil- 
itation a time came when the seven 
per cent. couldn’t be paid, the in- 
terest could’ be passed without the 
property being lost to its owners. 
From the investors’ standpoint, 


the great advantage of the income- 
bond is the high rate of interest it 
yields. There is always the chance, 
of course, that the company will run 
into a period of poor earnings and 
be unable to pay the interest at all, 
but where the bonds carry a “cumu- 
lative clause,” there is the probabil- 
ity that business will get better after 
a while and that the back interest 
will: be paid up. That, of course, is 
the risk the buyer of these bonds 
takes in exchange for the high rate 
of income he gets as long as every- 
thing is going along well and there 
is no default. Needless to say, bonds 
of this sort are strictly in the class 
of “business men’s investments” 
and highly unsuitable for the invest- 
ment of the funds of those depend- 
ent upon income. 

A third form of financing, com- 
mon enough abroad but little used 
on this side until very recently, is 
through the issue of debenture bonds 
—that is to say, bonds which have 
no mortgage provision whatever and 
are long-term promissory notes 
pure and simple. Many years ago, 
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when financing operations in this 
country were subject to European 
influence to a greater degree than at 
present, some of our prominent rail- 
ways issued debenture bonds to a 
very considerable extent. Then, for a 
long series of years, investors were 
found unwilling to take bonds of this 
kind, and it is only recently that the 
practice of issuing them was re- 
vived. Now, apparently, there is 
again a very fair demand, and bonds 
of this sort are being issued at con- 
siderable quantity. 

From the investor’s standpoint, it 
is all a matter of earning power. The 
debenture of a road like the New 
Haven or the St. Paul is sure of its 
interest. What then is the particular 
advantage of the mortgage feature? 
As long as there is any question 
about the property’s earning power 
it is a comfortable thing, of course, 
to have the mortgage provision 
there; but in the case of a road 
which, over a long series of years, 
has demonstrated its ability not only 
to earn its bond interest, but to pay 
liberal dividends, is the mortgage 
feature of such very great import- 
ance? In the case of the investment 
of trust funds, yes—earning power, 
there, however satisfactorily proven, 
is not enough. In the case of the in- 
vestment of the business man’s sur- 
plus, no. The business man wants his 
money to be safe, but he doesn’t want 
to pay for any excess safety. The 
mortgage bond of a road like the 
New Haven may be safer than its 
debenture bond in the same sense 
that a wall three feet thick is safer 
than a wall one foot thick, but the 
money that goes into the extra bricks 
comes pretty near being waste. 

A fourth important way in which 
financing has lately been done to a 
far greater extent than at any time in 
the past, is by means of the issue of 
short-term notes—bonds, secured and 
unsecured, maturing in five years or 
less. Back in 1905-06 a good many 
of these notes were put out, but not 
in anything like the quantity in 
which they have recently been is- 
sued. For the past year, indeed, it 
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has been practically the rule, when a 
railroad wanted to raise money by 
selling securities, for it to put out 
notes instead of bonds. 

The reason has been, very simply, 
that for the past year or two it has 
been practically impossible to mar- 
ket long-term bonds on a profitable 
basis. Many a road, approaching its 
bankers with a proposition to mort- 
gage important parts of its property, 
has been offered so low a price for 
the bonds that it has decided to issue 
short-term notes instead. On these 
notes a high rate of interest has got 
to be paid, but, at any rate, it has 
only got to be paid for two or three 
years—instead of for a long period of 
years, as would be the case were long- 
term bonds put out at an unfavorable 
price. And in two or three years, the 
railroad figures, conditions may be 
different than at present. Very pos- 
sibly by the time the notes come due 
it may be possible to redeem them 
with the proceeds of an issue of reg- 
ular mortgage bonds sold at a satis- 
factory price. 

From the standpoint of a corpora- 
tion in need of money and unwilling 
to obligate itself to pay a high rate of 
interest over a long term of years in 
order to get it, the short-term note of- 
fers the solution of the difficulty. But 
the issue of such notes, it is plain, is 
nothing but a makeshift form of 
financing. The market for long-term 
bonds isn’t favorable now—in a 
couple of years maybe it will be—let 
us, therefore, not saddle our property 
with mortgage bonds sold at a dis- 
count, but let us put out notes in- 
stead. Let us do the best we can for 
the present, trusting that the future 
will make it possible for us to pay off 
these notes with the proceeds of long- 
term bonds sold in the regular way. 
Let us, in other words, postpone our 
financing till a more favorable time. 

Now the investor who buys these 
short-term notes is virtually lay- 
ing a wager that the company 
issuing them is wrong. If the 
company is right about the cur- 
rent market for bonds being too 
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low for it to sell its long-term 
obligations in, then it is certainly the 
business of the private investor to 
take advantage of the low quotations 
and not wait until the expected im- 
provement has materialized and the 
bargains are all gone. That, if he buys 
short-term notes at a time when they 
are being issued because regular 
bonds can’t be sold, is exactly what he 
is doing. He puts his money into notes 
on the idea of being able, a few years 
from now, to buy long-term bonds 
cheaper than at present. The com- 
pany issues the short-term notes be- 
cause it believes exactly the opposite 
—that bond prices will be higher 
then than now. Which is the more 
likely to be right? 

For banks and individuals wishing 
to employ money temporarily at as 
high a rate as possible, and with no 
idea of waiting for a better chance to 
buy bonds, short-term notes offer an 
attractive form of investment. But 
for the requirement of the ordinary 
investor they are not suitable—un- 
less, indeed, he believes that the is- 
suing companies and their bankers 
are wrong in their opinions, and that 
if he holds his money ready in short- 
term notes for a couple of years, the 
opportunity to buy bonds at a lower 
range of prices will present itself. 

As to the effect on the market of 
the issue of all these various new 
forms of security, it is less than might 
be imagined. There are two reasons 
why. The first is that most of the new 
issues are securities of high class. 
The second is that the greater part of 
the new shares and bonds are passing 
direct from the hands of the banker 
into the hands of the investor—the 
ultimate consumer, so to speak. In the 
case of some of the issues a digestive 
process, to a certain degree, is neces- 
sary. But the great bulk of these new 
shares and bonds do not come on the 
market at all. They are placed direct 
with clients by the banking houses 
bringing them out and, so placed, are 
apt to remain where they are for a 
good while to come. 


New York City. 





Making Over the Schools 


The Opinions of Experts on the New York City Schools 
By Tristram Walker Metcalfe 


[Fifty thousand dollars, nearly two years in time and the efforts of a staff of more 
in New York City. Ihe reports are about to be publisht. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations—the result of intimate study of the work in the schoo!s—are of vital impor- 
tance to the whole country, for the problems which confront New York are the same 
which, on a smaller scale, other cities are facing. No longer are the people willing to take 
it for granted that their sckools are doing good work. They demand the exact facts. It 
was because the Board of Estimate in New York City had been unable, for years, to 
secure, from the educational authorities, definite information as to school progress and 
needs to enable it to determine how large an appropriation should be made annually for 
the schools, that the board decided to call in experts to get the facts. The investigation 
covered building construction and janitorial service, as well as educational problems, As 
yet comparatively few of the reports have been made public, Those given out have dealt 
with the construction and care of buildings, the office and clerica! work of the educa- 
tional experts, and the organization and mettods of the Board of Education, the last 
being the Moore report, discussed in Tur INDEPENDENT, Nov. 14, Nov. 21 and Dec, 12, 
1912. Among the reports still to be publisht are included the following: The board of su- 
perintendents, ete., by Prof. Edward C. Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin; ‘““Promo- 
tion, Non-Promotion and Part Time,” by Dr, Frank P. Bachman, assistant superintend- 
ent of sclwols, Cleveland, O.; “Intermediate Schools,” also by Dr. Bachman; “Character 
of Teaching, Discipline and tte Course of Study,” by Prof. Frank McMurry, of Teachers’ 
College; “Arithmetic Tests,” by Dr. 8S. A. Courtis, of Detroit, Mich. ; ‘High Schools,” by 
Prof. Frank W. Ballou, of the University of Cincinnati, and Prot. C, O. Davis, head of 
the Department of Education, University of Michigan; ‘Commercial Education,” by 
Frank W. Thompson, assistanc superintendent, Boston, Mass.; “Vocational Education,” 
by Prof. Herman Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati; “(Compulsory Education,” 
by Dr, Jesse D. Burks, director of the Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia ; “Un- 
graded Classes,” by Dr. Henry H, Goddard, director of the research laboratory, New Jer- 
sey Training School for Feeble-Minded Children; and “The Organization and Methods of 
the Board of Education,” by Profs. Goodnow and Howe, succeeding Prof. Moore. The 
vital recommendations of the investigation are still to be disclosed. A concise, yet com- 
prehensive summary of them is here presented by THE INDEPENDENT by the school editor 
of the New York Globe.—Epiror. ] 


It is a new view of education that The conscious effort must be to pre- 


the experts who have investigated 
the New York schools ask the public 
to take. The system devised to carry 
the child from the kindergarten, thru 
the elementary and high school into 
college must, they declare, give way 
to one which meets the needs of the 
majority of the children. Those needs 
must be ascertained accurately. New 
York hasn’t such a system to-day. 
For that matter, few other cities 
have. . 
Public education, as interpreted by 
the New York school inquiry, must 
train efficient citizens. It must strive 
gradually to emancipate each child 
from external restraint and guid- 
ance, rendering him self-directing— 
intellectually, morally and physically 
stable, alert, vigorous and active. It 
must insist upon discipline that is 
wise, kindly and firm, providing for 
effective punishment when needed. 


pare each child to make the best use 
of his leisure, as well as of his work- 
ing hours. Public education must 
make each pupil economically intel- 
ligent and efficient, and must lead 
him gradually to realize that a suit- 
able vocation, accessible to him and 
adapted to him, is indispensable to 
a useful and happy life. 

No matter how long he may be 
able to remain at school, as he ap- 
proaches the end of his school career 
he should be under such instruction 
that he will come to see that his vo- 
cation will be both a means of satis- 
fying his wants and ambitions and a 
source of such public service as he is 
capable of, and as he may be called 
upon to render. 

_The schools must, in this new 
view, provide for the development of 
vocational purposes based on voca- 
tional enlightenment. They should 
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offer each pupil appropriate training 
for the vocation of his choice. How 
they are to do this without too great 
a revolution is outlined in the vari- 
ous inquiry reports. 

The present elementary school 
course of study covering eight years 
is condemned by Prof. McMurry be- 
cause of its uniformity and rigidity, 
who shows how impossible it is to fit 
it to the widely varying needs of 
children in such a cosmopolitan city 
as New York is. Too much is pre- 
scribed, with the result that it can- 
not be carried out. The remedy is a 
flexible course, with a minimum 
amount of essential work prescribed 
and with a large allowance of unas- 
signed time to be disposed of by the 
principal in elaborating the curricu- 
lum to meet the needs of the children 
of his particular section of the city. 
Thus there will be developed numer- 
ous type courses: one for coi.gested 
sections, one for the better residen- 
tial communities, and one for outly- 
ing districts. Having allowed the 


principal to work out his own curri- 
culum with the limitation that the 


minimum must be included, the 
Board of Education should hold him 
strictly responsible for the results. 

The suggestion is offered by Dr. 
Bachman that the elementary school 
course be so drafted as to be com- 
plete for six years, for seven years, 
and for eight years, so that no mat- 
ter at what age the pupil’s school 
career ends he will have had a com- 
plete course so far as he has gone, 
and not three-fourths or seven- 
eighths of a curriculum mapped out 
as an eight-year unit. 

Facts as to conditions which make 
such a scheme desirable are pre- 
sented in his report on non-promo- 
tion and part time. Of all of the pu- 
pils entering the elementary schools 
of New York, 3.31 per cent drop out 
before completing the work of the 
fifth year of the course; 11.29 per 
cent before completing the sixth; 
38.55 per cent before completing the 
seventh, while only 40.33 remain to 
complete the course. It is the chil- 
dren who fall behind their grade one 
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or more years who later drop out. 
Those who do leave do so about the 
fifth or sixth year. There is reason 
to believe that these conditions are 
somewhat typical of conditions in 
other cities. 

Children are not held in the ele- 
mentary school much, if any, beyond 
their fourteenth birthday—a condi- 
tion which must be recognized in 
making up a course of study. In ad- 
ministering the schools it must be 
borne in mind that absence is one of 
the chief causes of retarded progress. 

As a result of the application of 
the Courtis arithmetic tests to some 
27,000 children, it was disclosed that 
the children were markedly inaccu- 
rate, altho fairly speedy. There was 
a low grade of proficiency, but New 
York City’s pupils were no more de- 
ficient than pupils tested in other 
cities. They were no more efficient. 

One other recommendation rela- 
tive to the elementary schools is of 
prime importance. The abolition of 
corporal punishment has not, accord- 
ing to the experts, helped to better 
discipline. Prof. McMurry made a 
special study of the problem and rec- 
ommended that the rod be restored, 
but that its use be restricted to the 
principal, or to some one person des- 
ignated by him. An alternative, prob- 
ably less effective, is the establish- 
ment of disciplinary classes. 

Not only do the experts propose to 
change the curriculum, but a new 
organization for the schools is ad- 
vocated. It is proposed to provide, 
wherever possible, that the elemen- 
tary schools shall cover but six years 
of study and that the remaining two 
years be spentin intermediateschools, 
centrally located. There are three 
such in New York now. The experts 
have been at a loss to understand 
why more have not been organized. 
Into them are drawn off the pupils 
in the classes of the last two years 
of the course in neighboring elemen- 
tary schools. Instruction is better in 
the intermediate school, and there is 
more economical use of the school 
plantand of theteaching force. Statis- 
tics were gathered indicating a loss of 
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children at the end of the sixth year 
—fewer pupils going on into the sev- 
enth year class in intermediate 
schools than into the same grade in 
schools with the full eight-year 
course, but the intermediate schools 
hold those who do go better. A larger 
proportion advance to the eighth 
grade and graduate. 

By consolidating classes the rooms 
are more nearly filled to capacity and 
can be kept filled by combining 
classes as they are reduced in size by 
withdrawals. Fewer teachers are re- 
quired, and the number of gymna- 
siums, kitchens, workshops and sci- 
ence rooms is less. They are used a 
larger proportion of the time. The 
intermediate school makes it possi- 
ble to group pupils better according 
to their abilities, there being so many 
classes of one grade. These conclu- 
sions were reached after studying 
the three intermediate schools and 
full graded schools similarly situ- 
ated. The definite recommendation is 
made that more such schools ought 
to be organized. 

Greater attention must be paid to 
the mentally defective child. Special 
schools should be provided, according 
to Dr. Goddard. Expert medical in- 
spection should be instituted to de- 
termine properly who are deficient; 
special courses of study are needed, 
and well-trained teachers. About two 
per cent of the children are sub-nor- 
mal, or 15,000 in New York City. 

Only a small beginning has been 
made by New York by organizing un- 
graded classes in the schools, into 
which the mentally defective are 
placed for special instruction, but 
the investigation disclosed that many 
pupils in other special classes were 
defective, that the children were not 
under the proper instruction, and 
that the medical inspection was not 
thoro. No statistics had been kept to 
show what became of the children 
after they left the school. 

If the schools are to offer instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren, vocational schools must be 
made a part of the system. New York 
has done little to provide such in- 
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struction. Vocational schools should 
teach skilled vocations to persons 
over fourteen who do not intend to 
go to high school. Two types are sug- 
gested as immediately practicable— 


_the continuation and the codperative 


school. The continuation schools are 
for those children whose employers 
will permit them to attend school a 
few hours a week without loss of 
pay; the codperative school for those 
whose employers are willing to co- 
operate with the schools to the ex- 
tent of allowing them to alternate 
between work and school. 

The high school under the new 
system is conceived to serve the pur- 
pose of elevating the general level of 
intelligence, character and efficiency 
of those who enter it. The experts fa- 
vor the cosmopolitan school in which - 
are offered parallel courses leading to 
college, commerce and the trades. 
They would limit them to 1,500 stu- 
dents. In New York the schools are 
too large, they have too few teachers 
and the supervision too insufficient 
and ineffective. The special high 
schools of commerce and manual 
training, and the special courses in 
these subjects, are not meeting the 
conditions in New York. The com- 
mercial courses aim too much to pre- 
pare the young men for the higher 
positions instead of fitting them for 
the work which makes up 85 per cent 
of the positions open to them. The 
courses offer too little opportunity 
for the student to get related aca- 
demic work. 

Another essential to a proper edu- 
cational system is effective enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education 
laws. There must be uniformity in 
administrative practice, prompt re- 
porting of absence and an efficient 


_Staff of truant officers. Without these 


vagrancy will increase and the boy 
gangs will thrive. 

To organize and conduct such a 
system of schools as proposed, the 
experts believe that there must be a 
small board of education with an edu- 
cational council, composed of super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers, 
rather than a board of superintend- 
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ents, such as New York has, and 
which Prof. Elliott finds serves no 
useful purpose which a council could 
not serve better. The powers of such 
board should be determined by legis- 
lative enactment and court interpre- 
tation. Funds for the schools should 
be appropriated in bulk and the 
board left free to use them as it be- 
lieves the needs of the schools de- 
mand. It is essential that such a 
board have a bureau of records to 
systematize and improve the records 
and reports and another of investiga- 
tion and appraisal which will test 
out new ideas and conduct experi- 
ments and determine the value of 
them before incorporating them into 
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the system. It is held by the experts 
that the way to make progress is by 
experiment. The efficiency of the 
schools rests upon habitual self-ex- 
amination and careful appraisal of 
the results disclosed. In education, it 
has been too long the custom to take 
too much for granted. Those of their 
recommendations which seem to 
merit it—and many of them are 
mere matters of opinion—the ex- 
perts propose be tested out in this 
bureau which they ask be established 
in the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation as an essential to school im- 
provement. It leaves New York to 
carry on the auto-inquiry. 
New York City. 


Injunctions 
By Everett P. Wheeler 


|The author of this article has been for fifty years in practice at the Bar. He has 
had extensive experience in Injunction cases and has been for five years Chairman of the 
Committee ot the American Bar Association to provide remedies for the law’s delay. His 
judgment on the subject of injunctions is therefore entitled to consideration, especially 
because lie recognizes that there have been abuses in procedure on injunctions and was 
one of the lawyers consulied by the Supreme Court in the framing of the new Equity 
Rules which require all federal judges to conform ‘the mee on injunctions to that 
which had in general prevailed but was sometimes departed from. A bill to limit the power 
of the federal courts to graut injunctions ‘has passed the House of Representatives and is 
now before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. The article of André Tridon in our 
issue of January 9 shows the attitude taken by the Industrial Workers of the World on 


this subject.—Ebtror. } 


What is the matter with injunc- 
tions? Some of the labor unions seem 
to find them a great grievance. The 
House of Representatives upon their 
application has passed a bill regulat- 
ing the issue of injunctions and 
formulating certain rules against 


abuse, which the courts had already - 


laid down. To this no one can object. 
But the bill proceeds: 


Sec. 266 c. That no restraining order or 
injunction shall be granted by any court of 
the United States, or a judge or the judges 
thereof in any case between an employer 
and employees, or ‘between employers and 
employees, or between employees, or between 
persons employed and ‘persons seeking em- 
ployment, involving or growing out of the 
disputes concerning terms and conditions of 
employment, unless necessary to prevent ir- 
reparable injury to property or to a prop- 


erty right of the party making the applica- 
tion for which injury-there is no adequate 
remedy at law, and such property or prop- 
erty right must be described with particu- 
larity in the application which must be in 
writing and sworn to by the applicant or 
by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons 
from terminating any relation of employ- 
ment, or from ceasing to perform any work 
or labor, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful means so 
to do. Or from attending at or near a house 
or place where any person resides or works, 
or carries on business or happens to be for 
the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or to abstain 
from working; or from ceasing to patronize 
or to employ any party to such dispute; or 
from recommending, advising or persuading 
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others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
paying or giving to, or withholding from 
any person engaged in such dispute any 
strike benefits or other moneys or things of 
value; or from peaceably assembling at any 
place in a lawful manner or for :awful pur- 
poses; or from doing any act or thing which 
might lawfully be done in the absence of 
such dispute by any party thereto. 


The radical objection to this pro- 
vision is that it is class legislation. 
It gives the trade unions exemption 
from restraint which is not extended 
to other organizations. It permits a 
trade union to violate its contracts 
with the employer to his irreparable 
injury and forbids the court to re- 
strain by injunction the methods 
which the members of such unions 
commonly employ to enforce their 
demands. 

It seems to me that the complaints 
on this subject, which have led to this 
attempted class legislation, fail to 
appreciate the true purpose and 
character of the injunetion. I have 
had an extended experience in such 
suits, and have found the injunction 
an instrument of the great value in 
the cause of justice. It may be, and 
sometimes has been abused. It is a 
common American fault to argue 
that because a good thing is abused, 
it ought to be suppressed. But intelli- 
gent people when they reflect per- 
ceive that the true method is to cor- 
rect the abuse. ° 

This complaint against injunctions 
is really the direct reverse of the 
complaint which is even more com- 
mon, that legal procedure is technical 
and dilatory. The procedure in in- 
junction cases is neither. Either 
party is at liberty to put in any evi- 
dence it chooses without regard to 
the technical rules which prevail in 
the ordinary trial of causes, and the 
hearing is speedy. The whole arsenal 
of technical points by which cases are 
often procrastinated is of no avail 
here. 

The true purpose of an injunction 
is to prevent irreparable injury. This 
may mean either injury that in the 
strict sense of the word cannot in 
any way be made good, or an injury 
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the consequences of which will be 
such that the damage consequent 
upon it cannot be accurately ad- 
justed, and so cannot be compensated 


‘by any money payment. In theory, 


the injunction is the defense of the 
weak against the strong. Conditions 
of society are such that some men 
have power far greater than others. 
This power may come from their 
greater wealth; it may come from 
their organization and discipline. But 
from whatever source it is derived, 
the fact of the power remains. With- 
out the right of injunction it would 
be perfectly possible for such per- 
sons to commit wrongs against their 
fellow citizens and then, having at- 
tained the object they desire, to sit 
down and calmly await the result of 
an action for damages. In defending 
such an action, all the delays which 
are possible under our system of jur- 
isprudence would be availed of; 
every techncal objection would be 
taken; every possible appeal would 
be resorted to. In many cases the 
plaintiff would not have the pecu- 
miary means to prosecute the suit to 


‘a conclusion; in many others the 


burden of contesting it would be so 


‘great that he would relinquish the 


contest and the aggressor would re- 
main in possession of the field. Under 
our present system, when such an 
injury is threatened, the party who 
has reason to apprehend it may ap- 


‘ply to the court and obtain an order 


immediately forbidding the aggres- 
sor to commit the wrong and requir- 
ing him to show cause why he should 
not be permanently forbidden to 
commit it during the pendency of the 
suit. The hearing in such a case is 
prompt. The evidence, it is true, is 
by affidavit and not subject, to cross 
examination, but in point of fact the 
actual facts of the case are generally 
presented to the court. Both parties 
are heard by counsel, and the court 
promptly passes upon their rights. 
In case of doubt, the injunction is 
refused. But if the plaintiff has made 
out a clear case, it is granted. The 
aggressor still has the right to a full 
trial in ordinary course, with the 
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right of cross examination of the ad- 
versary’s witnesses. But in nine cases 
‘out of ten he does not avail of this 
right. The injunction has defeated his 
nefarious attempt to injure or de- 
stroy someone who for some reason 
he wishes to assail, and he gives up 
the contest. 


This may be illustrated by cases in 
which injunctions have been granted 
which speak for themselves. 

When a mother has been awarded 
the custody of her children, an in- 
junction has been granted to restrain 
a cruel husband from violently taking 
them away from her. 

In the early days of telegraphy, 
when the Atlantic and Pacific Tele- 
graph Company was trying to com- 
pete the Western Union, the latter 
company had the virtual monopgly of 
cable communication between Amer- 
ica and Europe. It undertook to de- 
stroy its competitor by refusing to 
transmit cable messages that had 
come over its wires except upon 
terms which were prohibitive. The 
Supreme Court of New York enjoined 
the Western Union from refusing to 
transmit cable messages delivered to 
it by its competitor and required it to 
transmit them on the same terms on 
which it transmitted all other tele- 
grams. At a later date Mr. Gould and 
Mr. Garrett combined to destroy the 
competition of the same Telegraph 
Company by refusing to allow it to 
use wires on the line of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, which under its 
contract it had a right to use and 
which were essential to its connec- 
tions between the East and the West. 
Courts of justice both in New York 
and Illinois enjoined the railroad 
company from interfering with the 
use of these wires by the telegraph 
company, and when Mr. Garrett un- 
der advice of counsel violated the in- 
junction the Superior Court of New 
York City made an order punishing 
him for the contempt and committing 
him to the county jail. 

When the workmen in the employ 
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of the Pullman Car Company could 
not agree with their employer and 
undertook to compel submission to 
their demands by preventing all traf- 
fic over the railroads centering in 
Chicago, Federal Courts granted an 
injunction against this unlawful in- 
terference with interstate commerce. 
President Cleveland enforced the in- 
junction and the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustained the ac- 
tion of the court below. This was in- 
deed necessary to prevent what was 
fast becoming anarchy in the whole 
district about Chicago. 

It appears then that in all the in- 
stances which have just been cited, 
which might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, the injunction was absolutely 
necessary to prevent violent aggres- 
sion and to maintain the peace which 
all honest, hard working people de- 
sire. 

In all cases of injunction there is a 
remedy by appeal. By the practice of 
most, perhaps of all courts, the ap- 
peals in such cases are entitled to a 


preference. Every facility therefore 
is granted by the present practice to 
prevent injustice in such cases. No 


doubt injunctions should not be 
hastily granted, but it is equally true 
that where they are necessary to pre- 
vent injustice they ought to be 
granted promptly and without hesita- 
tion. The whole debate on this sub- 
ject brings us down to this proposi- 
tion—that in civilized countries dis- 
putes between individuals or organi- 
zations should be settled peaceably. 
This can only be done through some 
tribunal that has power adequate to 
protect the rights of the party against 
whom injury is threatened. No or- 
ganization, whether it be a trade 
union or a manufacturing corpora- 
tion or a railroad corporation, should 
object to this. But even if they do ob- 
ject, the majority in this case should 
rule and it is in the interest of the 
majority that peace and order should 
prevail and that disputes should not 


be settled by resort to force. 
New York City. 





The Book-worms of New York 


How the Public Libraries Satisfy the Immigrant’s Thirst for 
Knowledge 


By Carl W. 


Abe Martin, the quaint Hoosier 
philosopher, says, “Cheer up! What 
if you wuz a worm an’ had t’ live in 
a wild crabapple?” The immigrants 
who land in New York have found the 
answer to this conundrum; eat the 
fruit and crawl! out. 

For the first year or two they live 
huddled. together in tenements on 
Manhattan. During that time they 
learn English, read thousands of 
books on science, philosophy and 
ecoucrics, as well as classical liter- 
ature, and save enough money to 
move to the suburbs. 

Some weeks ago the librarian of 
the Seward Park Branch of the New 
York Public Library, which stands on 
the business thorofare of the Rus- 
sian Ghetto, investigated the ad- 


dresses of fifty readers of three years’ 
standing. The names were picked at 
random from the card index and only 
one still lived in that community. 
Once on New York soil the most 
persistent work of the foreigner is 


self-education. His appetite for 
knowledge is more insatiate than that 
of the seminary student in the univer- 
sity. This is shown by the records 
of eight of the forty branches of 
the public library. During 1912 ap- 
proximately fifty-three per cent of 
all books circulated from these cen- 
ters were non-fiction, and of the 
forty-seven per cent of fiction more 
than half were the works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, Dumas, Shaw and 
Tolstoi. Modern fiction—the “best 
sellers”—remain dusty on the shelves. 
And these eight libraries are tucked 


between fire-escape-facades of the 


tenements in Poverty’s Pocket of the 
metropolis. 

The Bowery, at one time famous 
as the society street of the city, is 
now the toboggan down which the 
derelicts coast from the Tenderloin. 
Chatham Square is the end or “jump- 


Ackerman 


ing off” place. Yet last October the 
library in this community circulated 
12,281 books; of these 5860 were 
fiction. A record of 493 books read 
daily—and only 196 of them fiction. 
Of course, it is not the castaways who 
do the reading, but their neighbors, 
the aggressive, eager Russians, Ru- 
manians, Greeks, Italians and Hun- 
garians. 

A stout, deep-eyed, dark-com- 
plexioned Russian came to the libra- 
rian of the Seward Park Branch sev- 
eral years ago and asked for books 
on advanced chemistry. He had read 
all those available thru the library, 
but lacked enough money to buy the 
more expensive and technical vol- 
umes. His request was similar to 
those she had frequently heard and 
she as often had been compelled to 
refuse. She knew the young man, 
however, and in a few days interested 
a chemist from one of the large man- 
ufacturing concerns of the city. 

In the spirit of adventure this man 
climbed the stairs of a narrow Canal 
Street tenement and knocked at the 
door of an attic room. When the Rus- 
sian admitted him the visitor stood at 
the threshold dumbfounded. He 
thought he was calling at the “bunk” 
of an immigrant. Instead he walked 
into a shabby but fully equipped 
chemical laboratory, hidden under the 
rafters of a five-story building. 

Here was a young man who had 
been banished from Odessa because 
he was a Jew. He had sought political 
and religious freedom in the United 
States and did his first work in a 
sweatshop. From there he went to a 
clothing store, and in the evening 
tutored himself with public books. 
The few dollars he could save he 
spent for instruments. 

Not many days after this meeting 
he was supplied with the latest 
books. He then passed the Regents’ 
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examinations and now is professor of 
chemistry in a Brooklyn institute. 

Preceding the recent presidential 
campaign the demand for books 
on political economy, trusts, finance 
and the tariff could not be supplied 
by these eight libraries. During the 
Dickens celebration five hundred 
volumes of the author’s works were 
inadequate in one branch alone. 
There are times when one hundred 
copies of David Copperfield, in an- 
other library, do not meet the needs. 
Woodrow Wilson’s The State is in 
constant demand. So are the books 
of William James, Henri Bergson and 
Professor Tausig. 

By far the larger per cent of books 
read by these foreigners are printed 
in English. At the Hamilton Fish 
Branch, of 25,000 volumes only 1800 
are printed in other languages, The 
22,740 volumes in the Chatham 
Square library are divided into 19,- 
541 of English; 1211, Yiddish; 680, 
Russian; 444, Italian; 434, German; 
199, Chinese ; 144, Modern Greek, and 
87, French. The proportions vary in 
other libraries, the number of each 
depending upon the per cent of popu- 
lation in that locality which reads. 
The average is about one book in a 
foreign tongue out of every ten in 
* English. 

Formerly the boundaries between 
the different nationalities in Man- 
hattan were as distinct as those di- 
viding European countries. To-day 
these lines are gradually being 
erased. The Russians are invading all 
sections. The Italians are moving 
among the Greeks, the Germans and 
Irish. “Little Italy” is still a separate 
community, but not so exclusive as it 
was. Chinatown is really the only 
survival of bygone days. 

Each nationality, however, still 
has its main business street. Houston 
Street, for instance, is packed every 
day by pushcart merchants selling 
their wares among Rumanians and 
Hungarians. New York has no Hal- 
sted Street like Chicago, where one 
can walk for twenty miles and at 
every sixth or seventh intersection 
enter a community of different peo- 
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ple, but there are still many streets 
where only Italian, Yiddish, or Mod- 
ern Greek is spoken- 

In each of these communities there 
is a public library—so placed, not by 
design, but by accident. Their read- 
ers once were mostly of one national- 
ity. Now various peoples read in all 
of them. In the evening the men who 
work in the stores, the factories, on 
the docks, or streets, come to the 
library for the books. Those who have 
families carry home the volumes as 
paternally as they lug food or cloth- 
ing—perhaps more so if they happen 
to be very poor. 

As soon as a new reader comes to 
the library he is acquainted with the 
card catalog and the arrangement of 
books. There are separate sections — 
for history, philosophy, science, fic- 
tion and other branches. If the reader 
wants something on European his- 
tory, he goes to the shelves in search, 
unless someone recommends a book 
to him. Then he consults the card in- 
dex. As a result all are familiar with 
the system, and the attendants assist 
only in emergencies and in stamping 
their cards, making a record of the 
day the books must be returned. 
Even little girls and boys, eight and 
ten years old, know how to get the 
books. School teachers always sug- 
gest books for the children and 
Fiske’s History of the United States 
is one of the volumes most in demand. 

These libraries aid in every way 
to place good books in the hands of 
children. Only two days during the 
week are they permitted to look at 
picture books or read fairy stories. 
These days are Friday and Saturday. 
Perhaps it is the only place in the 
country where one can see children 
fight for books. They hasten in after . 
school, scramble for places in a line 
at one end of the reading room, and 
wait for the attendant to stack the 
books on the shelves or dole them out. 
They count it as much of an accom- 
plishment to get one of these books 
first as the mischievous lad glories 
when he succeeds in fooling 1 pass- 
er-by -with his fake pocketbook. 

A good many of the readers are 
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studying for the Regents’ examina- 
tions of the College of the City of 
New York—a university maintained 
by the city. During the day they fol- 
low the occupations of their fathers, 
but most of them are spurred by a 
desire for leadership and they are 
picking education as a path to the 
goal. This is strikingly shown by the 
large number of clubs, debating so- 
cieties and other organizations among 
the immigrants. 

In this phase of the foreigner’s life 
these libraries are also indispensable. 
All of them have large assembly 
rooms, where these organizations 
hold their meetings. Only one restric- 
tion is made—that religion be taboo. 
In this way these public libraries are 
performing the function of com- 
munity centers which reformers in 
Wisconsin and other western States 
are making of school houses. Any 
group of people may meet here. At 
various times lectures on hygiene, 
civics and other topics are given by 
leaders in these subjects, and all of 
them are well attended. 

The success of the immigrant in 
New York may be measured by the 
distance he moves from lower Man- 
hattan after he has been here a few 
years. If he stays in the tenements 
it is invariably an indication that he 
is unable to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of his neighbors. This is not al- 
together at the basis of the extreme 
poverty there, for many of those who 
are skimping are saving a few hun- 
dred dollars and awaiting the time 
when they can move to a suburb. 
Many of them cannot withstand pri- 
vation. Disease handicaps them. This 
is especially true among the Rus- 
sians. They have sold their homes in 
the far north to come to America— 
their libation for freedom. When 
they are forced to change from a life 
out-of-doors to one cooped in a tene- 
ment they suffer. 

The librarians who meet these im- 
migrants all day long study their 
characteristics. From their observa- 
tions they say the United States 
simply gives an outlet for a further 
expression of the national aspirations 
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of these people. The Russian who has 
been persecuted studies our govern- 
ment, and as a rule becomes.a radical 
socialist. It is said that but for the 
corruption in one of the Congres~ 
sional districts in New York a Rus- 
sian socialist would have been elected 
to Congress at the last election. The 
Italian who likes to do tasks with his 
hands reads the more practical books. 
The Hungarian loves poetry and good 
literature. While the Russians show a 
preference for their own authors, 
such as Tolstoi and Gorki, they as a 
rule have read most of these books 
before they emigrate. They, however, 
reread many of them in English. 

No one author stands out alone as 
the most popular among the im- 
migrants. If a group were picked it 


would include Dickens, Dumas, 

Thackeray, Scott, Shaw, Ibsen, 

Shakespeare, Maeterlinck, Bjérnson 
Tolstoi. . 


Altho these people are reading 
mostly English books, they are doing 
their own thinking and bringing into 
this country different ideals and 
standards. In a measure they all be- 
come Americanized, but they are also 
making the United States, and es- 
pecially New York, a fusion of the 
Russian’s radicalism, the Italian’s 
practicality, the Hungarian’s pleas- 
ure, the Greek’s industry, with the 


. frugality of the German, the loyalty 


of the Irish and the ambition of the 
Scotch. They are being educated in 
American public libraries, but their 
national traits are being felt—a very 
little as yet, but perceptible just the 
same. 

An Italian came into the Hudson 
Park Branch one day to get some 
books and gave his name as “Bene.” 

“That isn’t your name,” the 
librarian insisted, but he said he 
wanted to change it from “Bernar- 
dino” because his American friends 
did not like to call him by such a 
long name. 

He was working in one of the up- 
town stores and took a book with him 
on Practical Mechanics. 


Columbia School of Journalism, New York 
City. 
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“T don’t care whether you are right or wrong. I don’t know whether your cause is 
just or not. I haven’t time toask. . . . If you have to go back to work under un- 
satisfactory conditions, do it with your minds made up that it is the unsafest propo- 
sition in the world for capitalists to eat foad prepared by members of your union!” 
—JOSEPH ETTOR, OF THE I. W. W., TO THE STRIKING NEW YORK WAITERS. 
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In South America 


The number of books on South 
America which have recently poured 
from the press is illustrative of the 


new interest of the world in the Latin. 


Republics. Until some time after the 
Panama Canal has been opened, at 
least, this interest will continue. 
As far as Argentina is concerned, 
there can be no doubt that it will. 


That remarkable country — with its 


immense areas of fertile soil in the 
hands of a comparatively few. pro- 
prietors, with the largest city south 
of the equator, with an American- 
Italian rather than a Spanish popula- 
tion, with racial and economic prob- 
lems as acute and vital as those of 
Europe, with an export trade which 
already gives it first place among the 
nations as an exporter of frozen meat 
and second as a shipper of wool, with 
grain products ranking it third 
among the nations in corn production 
and fifth in wheat, with capacity for 
an immense increase of its crops—is 
already a nation to be left out of no 
reckoning of the world’s resources 
and enterprises. Brazil is the only 
other nation to be classed with it; 
and while some sections of Brazil, 
like Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
are experiencing a phenomenal 
growth, other sections have stood still 
or retrograded. What will happen on 
the West Coast when the Canal is 
opened no one can foretell. The popu- 
lations are scanty, the agricultural 
possibilities negligible, the undevel- 
oped mining resources problematical. 

Books like Through South Ameri- 
ca,' South America Painted and De- 
scribed,’ The Path of the Conquista- 
dores* are the ephemeral product of 





1Through South America. By H. W. Van Dyke. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

2South America. Painted by A. S. 
scribed by W. 
millan Co. 

*The, Path of the Conquistadores. By Lindon 
Bates, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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our passing curiosity. They are 
handsomely printed and beautifully 
illustrated, especially South America 
Painted, altho Mr. Faust’s picture 
leaves on the eye an effect of far 
more greenness than a visit to all 
parts of South America will leave on 
the memory; but Mr. Faust does not 
seem to have been in Bolivia, and it 
is hard to believe that Mr. Koebel 
could have made much of a visit 
when we read his reference to “the 
ruin of Tiahuarnaco” and his state- 
ment that this land, so largely a bar- 
ren waste, barely supporting now a 
population of less than 2,000,000, is 
“a land of such fertility and mineral 
resources that it could easily support 
a hundred million inhabitants.” 

The most valuable of all these 
books is naturally Mr. Bryce’s Ob- 
servations and Impressions.‘ It is not 
as searching and authoritative as his 
American Commonwealth. The pass- 
ing years have brought with them a 
mellower and more indulgent judg- 
ment; and he is not as faithful a 
friend of South America as he was 
of the United States in pointing out 
weaknesses and evils which at any 
cost must be faced and remedied. Per- 
haps Mr. Bryce knew that the Latin 
American nature would take un- 
flinching criticism even from so good 
and just a man far less kindly than 
the people of the United States can 
take it. 

The first eleven chapters of Mr. 
Bryce’s book are occupied with a 
keen, illuminating, and _ genially 
philosophizing description of the 
South American countries which he 
visited. The remaining four chapters 
constitute a sympathetic and pene- 
trating study of the origin of these 
new nations, the relation of races in 
them, the relations of the two Amer- 
icas and of Europe to South Amer- 

‘South America: Observations and Impres- 


sions. By James Bryce. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 
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ica, the conditions of political life in 
the South American republics, and 
some concluding reflections and fore- 
casts. Mr. Bryce was interested, as 
every thoughtful visitor to South 
America must be, in the utter dis- 
similarity of the racial stock from 
that of North America and also from 
that of Europe. Indeed, he finds that 
North and South America have only 
three things in common—republican 
forms, social equality, and detach- 
ment from European politics. And 
even the republican forms, he finds, 
have no reality behind them in some 
of the republics. “Some of them,” he 
says, “are true republics in the Eu- 
ropean sense, countries in which the 
constitutional machinery is a reality 
and not a sham. Others are petty 
despotisms created and maintained 
by military force.” The situation is 
viewed with kindly charity and pos- 
sibly the obvious effort to.maintain 
this point of view is more effective in 
bringing out the whole picture than 
any statement of the heavier aspects 
of the problems of these nations 
would have been. At any rate Mr. 
Bryce’s book is the best yet available 
on South America. 

Of the religious situation he says 
little, but what he says is clear: 


In the more advanced parts of South 
America it [the Church] seems to be re- 
garded merely as a harmless Old World 
affair which belongs to a past order of 
things just as much as does the rule of 
Spain, but which may, so long as it does 
not interfere with politics, be treated with 
the respect which its antiquity commands, 
In both cases the undue stress laid upon 
the dogmatic side of theology and the 
formal or external side of worship has re- 
sulted in the loss of spiritual influence. In 
all the Spanish countries, the Church had 
trodden down the laity and taken freedom 
and responsibility from them more than 
befell anywhere else in Christendom, mak- 
ing devotion consist in absolute submission. 
Thus when at last her sway vanished, her 
moral influence vanished with it. This ab- 
sence of a religious foundation for thought 
and conduct is a grave misfortune for Latin 
America. 


Joyce’s South ‘American Archaeol: 
ogy is the fullest summary account 
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we have of this little known subject 
and its detailed account of the scanty 
material available indicates how im- 
perfect our knowledge is in this de- 
partment.’ Mr. Whitney’s story of 
his adventures on the Rio Negro and 
the Orinoco and other streams is full 
of entertainment and instruction.* 
Oakenfull’s book is a new and en- 
larged edition of the best manual on 
Brazil, which has been far behind 
Argentina and Chile in exploiting its 
institutions and advancement.’ M. 
Garcia-Calderon’s studies are worthy 
of being placed beside Mr. Bryce’s. 
The French President-elect, M. 
Poincaré, writes in his preface that 
“here is a book that every Frenchman 
ought to read and meditate,” but it is 
a book which Americans also ought 
to read, and which ought to be trans- 
lated into English for that purpose.‘ 
M. Garcia-Calderon sees the problems 
of Latin America to be four: the 
problem of unity, the problem 
of race, the political problem, 
the economic problem. The religious 
problem which lies back of all of these 
he deals with superficially. Any 
solution of the problems of the Latin 
~ —peacamm must cut deeper than 
this. 

It is good to have this new litera- 
ture growing up. It may be hoped 
that now at last we shall know as 
much about Latin America as Ger- 
many has long known of Brazil and 
Great Britain of Argentina and Chile. 


The Master Critics 


Professor Babbitt, of Harvard, is 
one of the most unmistakably mas- 
culine thinkers we have in this coun- 
try. Even in an age more vigorous, 
intellectually, or in a land more given 
to treating esthetical problems with 
seriousness and with power, he would 
impress his public as a critic scarcely 
less trenchant than he is assured. 

SSouth American pee. By Thomas A. 
Joyce. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


*The Flowing Road. By Caspar Whitney. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
¢ Oakenfull. Washing- 
on : 


‘Brazil in 1911. By J. C. 
Pan-American Union. 
®Les Démocraties Latines de VAmérique. Par 
F. Garcia-Calderon. Paris: E. Flammarion. 
Three francs 50. 
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Now, this is saying a great deal, as 
anyone must realize who read his 
Literature and the American College 
and New Laokoon. 

To criticise criticism is “at best a 
somewhat languid business,” it may 
be; but if we could find space here for 
a detailed examination of the present 
volume there would be no such com- 
plaint. For the Harvard professor is 
at his best in discussing a field that 
he has made his own—modern 
French criticism.’ 

The French proverb which seems 
to have been the motto of impression- 
istic critics (from Renan down, at 
least) tout comprendre c’est tout 
pardonner, does not recommend it- 
self to this writer. “It is, of course, 
well, and indeed indispensable,” he 
says, “that the critic should cultivate 
the Feminine Virtues, but on condi- 
tion, as Tennyson has put it, that he 
be man-woman and not woman-man. 
Thru neglect of this truth criticism 
has tended in its development during 
the past century to become first a 
form of history, and then a form of 
biography, and finally a form of gos- 
c-, .-. 

The French have, at any rate, de- 
termined the form, and criticism 
may have been, as Nisard wrote, 
“the dominating faculty of the nine- 
teenth century.” It is to that cen- 
tury, with glances at what went be- 
fore, and at what M. Lemaitre and a 
few others are doing to-day, that Mr. 
Babbitt addresses himself. The wri- 
ters who have chapter-headings here 
are Madame de Staél and her con- 
temporary, Chateaubriand (not pri- 
marily a critic) ; Joubert, Chateau- 


briand’s counsellor and friend; Cha- - 


teaubriand’s ablest critic, Sainte- 
Beuve; Scherer; Taine; Brunetiére. 
It is the two chapters on Sainte- 
Beuve that are the heart of the dis- 
cussion—in spite of the subtlety and 
wisdom which distinguish the analy- 
sis of Renan; Sainte-Beuve, “from 
whom we are all sprung,” according 





*The Masters of Modern French Criticism. By 
Irving Babbitt. Boston: Huughton Mifflin Co. 8vo. 
Pp. xiii, 427. $2.50. (The eleven chapters of this 
work are followed by a bibliographical list of 
critics, and index of names) 
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to Anatole France; Sainte-Beuve, 
past-master of the relative in the 
prize century of relativity. Human- 
ist and naturalist, too, this critic; 
with naturalism the stronger of the 
opposed forces—tho Professor Bab- 
bitt, his discriminating admirer, is 
the avowed champion of the humani- 
ties in an age of chaos. The perusal 
of this study of modern criticism is 
tonic indeed; the Harvard man 
moves with calm self-confidence amid 
the greatest mysteries of intelligence 
and spirit. Morality, taste, ideas— 
these, and not the things too much 
with us—are the theme; so that the 
volume is little likely to prove popu- 
lar. If at times the author seems to 
be straying rather remotely from his 
self-imposed task, that is, he ex- 
plains, appearance only. For “the 
chief problem of criticism, namely, 
the search for standards to oppose 
to individual caprice, is also the chief 
problem of contemporary thought in 
general.” 

A certain type of seventeenth century 
critic attempted to establish a standard that 
was entirely outside the individual. The im- 
pressionist has gone to the opposite extreme 
and set up a standard that is entirely within 
the individual. Phe problem is to find some 
middle ground between Procrustes and Pro- . 
teus; and this right mean would seem to lie 
in a standard that is in the individual, and 
yet is felt by him to transcend his personal 
self and lay hold of that part of his nature 
that he possesses in common with other 
men. 


Professor Babbitt’s book—like his 
college lectures, like his conversation 
—abounds in starting points and 
suggestions. Some readers, not fa- 
miliar with academic jargon, will be 
a little disturbed by the too frequent 
employment of such phrases as 
“pseudo-scientific,” “pseudo-humani- 
tarian,” “pseudo-humanistic,” “pseu- 
do-democratic,” “belletristic,” “ro- 
mantic dilettante,” etc., etc. Tho much 
interesting material is included, 
some of it of high actuality, the con- 
cluding chapter does not seem to the 
reviewer worthy of the book—and 
the writer. But there are the many 
starting points referred to above — 
which, if we be not too ignorant or 
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too indolent, we may carry to our 
own conclusions. And thus may we 
fare to a philosophy of letters more 
or less vague, more or less humane, 
than that brilliantly proffered by 
Mr. Irving Babbitt. 


O. Henry Unfinished 


A finished tale may give a man immortal- 
ity in the light and literary sense; but an 
unfinished tale suggests another immortal- 
ity, more essential and more strange. 


This observation of Chesterton’s 
comes to mind when we look over the 
latest volume of the O. Henry frag- 
ments collected by the diligence of 
his literary executor, Harry Peyton 
Steger, who himself left his work 
“unfinished,” for just as the present 
volume was published he died at the 
age of twenty-nine.'° 

In THE INDEPENDENT of Sept. 5, 
1912, Mr. Steger told how his per- 
sistent search in Texas was awarded 
by the discovery of copies of The 
Rolling Stone which the late Sydney 
Porter published and for the most 
part composed—in two senses of the 
word—at Austin in 1894-5. A fac- 
simile of pages from The Rolling 
Stone and “its leading feature, The 
Plunkville Patriot,” were given in 
the article referred to; and more of 
them are included in the volume that 
takes its name from this evanscent 
periodical, altogether a curious col- 
lection of Ohenryana. 

These specimens of his earliest 
work and of his letters are of 
biographical interest, for they show 
by what stages his raw and exuber- 
ant Western humor was trained into 
the characteristic style of his later 
short stories. Kipling struck twelve 
at twenty-one, but O. Henry was do- 
ing his best work at the time of his 
death, at the age of forty-eight. In 
fact, ‘the plan for a long story in 
autobiographical form, which was 
found in his desk after his death in- 
dicated a new and broader develop- 
ment of his genius and enhances the 
sense of ¢ our loss. Three of the short 





Rolling Stones. By O. Henry. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 
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stories contained in this collection 
were left unfinished, and by reason 
of that exasperating or enticing to 
the reader according to his tempera- 
ment. Since the key to an O. Henry 
story is hidden in the last paragraph, 
“The Dream,” “The Christmas 
Tale” and “The Unprofitable Ser- 
vant” will give his admirers unlim- 
ited scope for the exercise of their 
imaginations and may serve them as 
a test to see how well they have 
grasped the psychology of the au- 
thor. 

But, however successful they may 
think themselves to be in following 
the thread of his thought, these 
stories must remain in that library 
of unmaterialized romances which 
readers are always striving in vain 
to enter. This year, the forty-second 
since Dickens dropped his pen, an- 
other volume has appeared profess- 
ing to solve The Mystery of Ed- 
win Drood. Hawthorne took to 
his grave the key to Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret, and we have left 
only few pages of tantalizing notes 
to assist our surmises. Of Frank 
Norris’s great American trilogy of 
wheat we have only The Octopus, 
dealing with the producer, and The 
Pit, dealing with the middleman. 
The third volume to be entitled The 
Wolf, and to show the effects of 
grain speculation upon the European 
peasantry dependent upon American 
field for their food never was and 
never can be written. There are 
many claimants to the mantle of O. 
Henry, some of them very skilful at 
imitating his style, but at best this 
is merely following the fashion that 


has been set by the drug clerk from 
Texas. 


Literary Notes 


Erica Clow in The Honourable Mrs. 
Garry (Dutton, $1.35) suggests Becky 
Sharp in some respects. But while Thack- 
eray had an affection for his creation, Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture displays very little. 
She is woman writing of woman; that is 
the difference. This novel is called a comedy, 
but it is cruel comedy. We look forward to 
Erica’s development of character promised 
in a sequel. 
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William R. Jenkins. Company, publishers 
and booksellers of New York, and best 
known perhaps for their books in foreign 
languages, are celebrating their fiftieth 
birthday as a business enterprise. 


Three weeks ago we published a note on 
The Voice in the Garden, by Abram Lin- 
wood Urban (Philadelphia: Thomas Mee- 
han & Sons). Unfortunately the name of 
the author of this charming little book was 
incorrectly stated at that time. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s The Unknown 
Quantity is a collection of stories of wide 
range—both locally and in theme. Some of 
the tales are of the French-Canadian set- 
tlers, some are legendary or symbolical. In- 
side or out, this is a volume pleasing to ad- 
mirers of the distinguished author’s talent. 
(Scribner; $1.50). 


George Barr McCutcheon is to be con- 
gratulated on his entrance into the vestibule 
of art. He has forsaken the pot-boiler long 
enough to write the novel, The Hollow of 
Her Hand. While there are abundant action 
and plot, it is delightful character draw- 
ing and portrayal of motive and emotion 
which makes the story a welcome one 
(Dodd). 


Louise Montgomery in Mrs. Mahoney of 
the Tenement (Pilgrim Press) has chosen 
in her talkative Irishwoman a personal 
medium of expression neither convincing 
nor amusing. Here and there in the episodes 
of humble life of Mrs. Mahoney’s neigh- 
bors one catches a glimpse of the tragic, 
but the author has not handled her material 
with any degree of firmness, and her humor 
is labored. 


A poetic and lovable Greek fruit vendor 
is the hero of Mr. Achilles by Jennette Lee 
(Dodd, $1). His devotion to the child of a 
Chicago millionaire enab’es him to save her 
from a gang of blackmailers and to teach 
the true meaning of parenthood to her dis- 
tracted father and mother. It is a book 
which will appeal to a wide circle of sym- 
pathetic readers. 


If you want to be intimate with a robin 
redbreast, all you have to do is to hold 
yourself very still and feel like a robin. 
So Mrs. Hodgson Burnett tells us in My 
Robin (Stokes, 50 cents). Her robin was 
a real one, the very one which appears in 
her Secret Garden, and he did really and 
truly live in the loveliest rose garden in 
England, and in the end they loved each 
other so much that hearts were nearly 
broken at parting. A delicate story charm- 
ingly told. 
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Horses against the background of the pas- 
tures and hunting stretches of Virginia, the 
fields of England, the race-course of Delhi 
in India, the African Veldt: such is the 
theme of Hoof-Beats, by Philip Hichborn 
(Badger, $1). These are healthy and human 
stories with lots of open air atmosphere, 
and those who have never heard tne cry of 
“There he goes;” in the hunting field will 
enjoy tnem as much as anyone else. 


A refreshing book full of good natured 
humor, and a pleasure to read is Cap’n Joe’s 
Sister by Alice Louise Lee (Stokes, $1). The 
scene is Muskegos Island, and the charac- 
ters its islanders, principally the Captain 
of the mail packet, his managing sister, her 
patient lame lover, and Mrs. Bean, the 
schoolma’am. It would be unfair to give 
away the secrets of two love affairs, but 
they held our attention to the very end. 


The White Gauntlet, by Percy James 
Brebner (Cassell, $1.20), is an historical 
novel built on conventional lines, a pains- 
taking piece of work lacking in inspiration 
and freshness, spasmodic in interest, and 
lacking spontaneity in its dialogue. A coun- 
try squire, a faithful poet friend, a dis- 
dainful lady of the court, a plotting rival, 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the 
days of Queen Anne, a littie war, intrigue, 
intercepted letters, the trick of fence taught 
by a Frenchman, are the chief and now 
familiar ingredients. 


The Old Loves, by Weymer Mills, is a book 
fragrant with the spirit of the New York 
when Jenny Lind sang in Castle Garden, 
Cortlandt street was a residential quarter, 
and the stage had its kingdom in the Bow- 
ery (Dodd, $1). It concerns the fleeting 
loves of a boy: his tender love for his 
mother, his child loves, and those others 
which intervened before he came into that 
kingdom over which he was to hold sway 
for so short a period before his untimely 
death Delicately written, it atones ror the 
stiltedness of its opening by the grace and 
ease of later pages. 


Old boys and young boys will like Licky 
and His Gang (Houghton, $1). Grace Sart- 
well Mason knows her boys, and their ad- 
ventures mischievous and otherwise are told 
with humor and real affection. One of the 
best episodes is that in which Hen Higgins 
is made free of the innermost secrets of 
circus life and thereby gains admittance to 
the gang as one of its most desirable mem- 
bers. Any man who feels he is growing old 
will do well to renew his youth in those 
inviting pages. 














Well Said . 


Notable Paragraphs from the New Books 








Sharing the Glory 


At three in the afternoon a simultaneous 
“Halt!” rang out from the drivers. They 
had carefully examined their sledge-meters, 
and they all showed the full distance—our 
Pole by reckoning. The goal was reached, 
the journey ended. I cannot say—tho I 
know it would sound much more effective— 
that the object of my life was attained. That 
would be romancing rather too barefacedly. 
I had better be honest and admit straight 
out that I have never known any man to be 
placed in such a diametrically opposite posi- 
tion to the goal of his desires as I was at 
that moment. The regions around the North 
Pole—well, yes, the North Pole itself—had 
attracted me from childhood, and here I was 
at the South Pole. Can anything more topsy- 
turvy be imagined? 

We reckoned now that we were at the 
Pole. Of course, every one of us knew that 
we were not standing on the absolute spot; 
it would be an impossibility with the time 
and the instruments at our disposal to as- 
certain that exact spot. But we were so near 
it that the few miles which possibly sep- 
arated us from it could not be of the 
slightest importance. It was our intention 
to make a circle round this camp, with a 
radius of twelve and a halz miles (20 kilo- 
meters), and to be satisfied with that. After 
we had halted we collected and congratu- 
lated each other. We had good grounds for 
mutual respect in what had been achieved, 
and I think that was just the feeling that 
was exprest in the firm and powerful 
grasps of the fists that were exchanged. 

After this we proceeded to the greatest 
and most solemn act of the whole journey 
—the planting of our flag. Pride and affec- 
tion shone in the five pairs of eyes that 
gazed upon the flag as it unfurled itself 
with a sharp crack, and waved over the 
Pole. I had determined that the act of plant- 
ing it—the historic event—should be equally 
divided among us all. It was not for one 
man to do this; it was for all who had 
staked their lives in the struggle, and held 
together through thick and thin. This was 
the only way in which I could show my grat- 
itude to my comrades in this desolate spot. 
I could see that they understood and ac- 
cepted it in the spirit in which it was of- 
fered. Five weather-beaten, frost-bitten 


fists they were that grasped the pole, raised 
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the waving flag in the air, and planted it as 
the first at the geographical South Pole. 
“Thus we plant thee, beloved flag, at the 
South Pole, and give to the plain on which 
it lies the name of King Haakon VII’s 
Plateau.” That moment will certainly be re- 
membered by all of us who stood there.— 
[From The South Pole: An Account of the 
Norwegian Antarctic Expedition in the 
“Fram,” 1910-1912, by Roald Amundsen. 
(Lee Keedick), p. 121.] 


Morality and Theology 


The indignation of Euripides against the 
gods is not atheism at all; it is revolt 
against inadequate views of God. The only 
enemy that a religion or a theology need 
fear is one in closer touch with truth and 
morality; and, however vague in a general 
way the theology of Euripides may have 
been, it at least set truth and morality in 
the forefront of everything. To associate 
God and immorality was to lie; it was better 
to say God meant morality, even if nothing 
more was said. “God,” said Plato, “should 
always be represented as he really is.”— 
[From Virgil, by T. R. Glover. (Macmil- 
lan), p 283.] 


Too Many Masterpieces 


The true mark of barbarism, according to 
Goethe, is to have no organ for discerning 
the excellent. One may show that he lacks 
this organ just as surely by overpraising as 
by overblaming. What we see in America to- 
day, for instance, is an endless procession 
of bad or mediocre books, each one saluted 
on its way to oblivion by epithets that would 
be deserved only by a masterpiece. We have, 
in fact, been having so many masterpieces 
of late that we have almost ceased to have 
any literature. The critic is anxious like 
everybody else to show that he is overflow- 
ing with the milk of human kindness, that 
he is, in short, a “beautiful soul.” Moreover, 
in a country where the belief is held that 
all things will turn out fortunately if only 
we feel lovely enough about them, it is com- 
mercially profitable to have a beautiful soul. 
The Christian Scientists, indeed, may be 
said to have the art of feeling lovely on 
a dividend-paying basis.—[From Masters of 
Modern French Criticism, by Irving Bab- 
bitt. Houghton Mifflin.] 
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A General Election 

Upon this helpless populace, gazing at 
these prodigies and fates, comes round about 
every five years a thing called a General 
Election. It is believed by antiquarians to 
be the remains of some system of self-gov- 
ernment, but it consists solely in asking the 
citizen questions about everything except 
what he understands. The examination 
paper of the election generally consists of 
some such queries a these: “I. Are the 
green biscuits eaten by the peasants of 
Eastern Lithuania in your opinion fit for 
human food? II. Are the religious profes- 
sions of the President of the Orange Free 
State hypocritical or sincere? III. Do you 
think that the savages in Prusso-Portu- 
guese East Bunyipland are as happy and 
hygienic as the fortunate savages in 
Franco-British West Bunyipland? IV. Did 
the lost Latin Charter said to have been 
exacted from Henry III reserve the right 
of the Crown to create peers? V. What do 
you think of what America thinks of what 
Mr. Roosevelt thinks of what Sir Eldon 
Gorst thinks of the state of the Nile? 
VI. Detect some difference between the two 
persons in frock-coats placed before you at 
this election.” 

Now, it was never supposed in any na- 
tural theory of self-government that the 
ordinary man in my neighborhood need an- 
swer fantastic questions like these. He is 
a citizen of South Bucks, not an editor of 
Notes and Queries. He would be, I seri- 
ously believe, the best judge of whether 
farmsteads or factory chimneys should 
adorn his own sky-line, of whether stupid 
squires or clever usurers should govern his 
own village. But these are precisely the 
things which the oligarchs will not allow 
him to touch with his finger. Instead, 
they allow him an Imperial destiny and di- 
vine mission to alter, under their guidance, 
all the things that he knows nothing about. 
The name of self-government is noisy every- 
where; the Thing is throttled. [From A 
Miscellany of Men, by Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton. (Dodd, Mead), p. 22.] 


A Parody on Chesterton 


Now, since it is human to err, it is always 
in reference to those things which rouse in 
us the most human of all our emotions—I 
mean the emotion of love—that we con- 
ceive the deepest of our errors. Suppose 
we met Euclid on Westmister Bridge, and 
he took us aside and confessed to us that 
whilst he regarded parallelograms and 
rhomboids with an indifference bordering 
on contempt, for isosceles triangles he cher- 
ished a wild romantic devotion. Suppose 
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he asked us to accompany him to the near- 
est music-shop and there purchased a gui- 
tar in order that he might worthily sing to 
us the radiant beauty and radiant good- 
ness of isosceles triangles. As men we 
should, I hope, respect his enthusiasm, and 
encourage his enthusiasm, and catch his 
enthusiasm. But as seekers after truth we 
should be compelled to regard with a dark 
suspicion, and to check with the most anx- 
ious care, every fact that he told us about 
isosceles triangles. For adoration involves 
a glorious obliquity of vision. It involves 
more than that. We do not say of Love 
that he is short-sighted. We do not say of 
Love that he is myopic. We do not say of 
Love that he is astigmatic. We say quite 
simply, Love is blind. We might go further 
and say, Love is deaf. That would be a 
profound and obvious truth. We might go 
further still and say, Love is dumb. But 
that would be a profound and obvious lie. 
For Love is always an extraordinarily 
fluent talker. Love is a windbag, filled with 
a gusty wind from Heaven. [From a parody 
on Chesterton, entitled “Some Damnable 
Errors about Christmas,” by Max Beerbohm 
in A Christmas Garland. (Dutton), p. 51.] 


Why Novels Are Written 


Novel writing has become a habit. Men 
used to write novels to amuse their fellow- 
creatures—to take tired people to the isl- 
ands of the blest, as one of the finest living 
hands has put it—but to-day novel writing 
has become a habit, resorted to for many 
different reasons. Some men write novels 
because they have got into a mess with a 
woman and want to see how it looks on 
paper, or to explain their real motives, or 
to find a way out. Other novels are really 
intimate letters intended for one reader 
only. Others—and these are largely writ- 
ten by women—create the kind of life 
which the writer would have lived if she 
ever had the chance; exercises in what may 
be called the Consolation School of Fiction. 
But the greatest number are written be- 
cause someone else wrote better, and the 
imitative faculty is so strong within us. 
[From London Lavender, by E. V. Lucas. 
(Macmillan), p. 156.] 


A Modern Heresy 


“The great heresy of modern life is the 
belief that success means the success of the 
individual. The one thing too commonly as- 
sumed is that you cannot expect a man ac- 
tually to risk his promotion or prosperity 
out of devotion to a mere ideal.”—[From 
Sermons in Summer, by Ralph Birdsall. 
(Cooperstown: Crist Co.), p. 14.] 








A French View of American 
Newspapers 


The American newspapers are an aston- 
ishment to a Frenchman. Europe and the 
world fill so little space there! From time 
to time a sensational event, which, not 
being connected with anything else, re- 
mains unintelligible to readers. Even in- 
formation as to domestic politics is in no 
abundance. 

What crowds the newspaper is, first of 
all, news items of murder, pillage, and ac- 
cidents. Of this kind of news there is never 
too much, it would appear. Next come in- 
formation as to the outside of life: comings 
and goings; court trials of notabilities of 
every order and all countries; American 
millionaires; European noblemen; political 
personages; actors and actresses; singers 
and dancers. Then there are the interviews 
that are secured to get their opinions on 
all kinds of actualities—registering without 
distinction the most insignificant views and 
the best balanced sottises. Provided that the 
thing be ticketed with a well-known name, 
its quality does, not matter. Finally, in all 
the newspapers, the news of sport is most 
abundant. 

The disorder of the composition is re- 
markable. Pell-mell, news items, interviews, 
political intelligence succeed one another. 
The column is divided into two and 
three stories, and one subject occupies 
half a column, then twenty lines in the 
middle or at the bottom of the next col- 
umn; while the five or six lines which still 
remain are split in, wherever there is room, 
in a third. It isn’t rare indeed for the same 
news to be repeated two or three times over. 
All this suggests a public of indifferent in- 
tellectuality, enthusiastic over sport, eager 
for vulgar emotions and demanding all its 
daily news the excitement of sensibility 
which our laboring woman demands of her 
feuilleton;* a public to which serious 
information can be insinuated only in 
little doses amid the exploits of burglars, 
street accidents, and baseball games. But 
the newspapers portray at the same time 
the indifferent culture of the journalists 
themselves in the confusion of their editing 
and arrangement and in the poverty of any- 
thing like reflection upon passing events. . . 

The Sunday newspapers are enormous: 
the New York Times offers one hundred big 
pages. It is enough reading for a week’s 
time for whomsoever wants to read the num- 
ber from end to end. At first glance this 
conflicts with the idea that one has received 





*A serial story published in the daily newspaper. 
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of the public’s intellectual level. This public, 
however, if it is mediocre, is neither illit- 
erate nor frivolous. It loves to read when it 
has leisure. All the same I should like to 
know whether the newspaper with its sup- 
plements does not drive out the book or 
limit the book’s distribution. . . . Our 
French newspapers when we compare them 
with those of the United States are lumi- 
nous, intelligent, easy and agreeable to read. 
The matter is distributed, classed, filtered 
in such wise that nothing halts the reader. 
At the same time there are more personali- 
ties and more ideas. The American press, 
less literary and less artistic, leaves to 
its readers a greater liberty of judgment; 
but I now understand how a man of good 
sense (the president, I believe, of the 
Washington Board of Editication) could 
thus define the object of the primary 
school: to fit the people for reading the 
newspaper.—|[From Trois mois d’Enseigne- 
ment aux Etats-Unis, by Gustave Lanson, 
Professor of Eloquence at the Sorbonne, Ex- 
change Professor at Columbia University, 
1912. Paris: Hachette. ] 


The Next Revival 


For years the Evangelists of the Church 
have been telling us that the world is ready 
for another great revival. They have been 
prophesying that soon we shall see a “great 
awakening.” But these prophets have seen 
only a part of the future glory of the 
Church. In this awakening there will be 
much of the so-called “evangelistic” preach- 
ing, but the greatest emphasis will be placed 
upon thé social Gospel for which the 
Church has been so much preparing. This 
Gospel will have to do not so much with a 
spectacular philanthropy, which is supposed 
to express the kindness of the well-favored 
towards the poor, but it will also demand 
justice and right dealing towards all men. 
It will deal fearlessly with the question of 
the exploitation of little children, of help- 
less women, and of downtrodden men. It will 
demand that men’s bodies shall be saved as 
well as their souls. It will not say less about 
heaven and its glory, but it will say more 
about earth and its duty. It will seek to con- 
vert men socially as well as spiritually. It 
will destroy forever that miserably false 
conception that a Christian man may prac- 
tice unchristian principles in his business 
life simply because his unchristian competi- 
tors find it more profitable to do so. It will 
insist that every community composed of 
Christian people must also be a Christian 
community.—[From American Social and 
Religious Conditions, by Charles Stelzle. 
(Revell), p. 214.] 
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A Silent Revolution in Japan 

The fall of the Japanese Cabinet, and the 
difficulty and delay in creating a new Cabi- 
net, have aroused a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and resistance that nearly amounts to 
a bloodless revolution against the rule of the 
Elder Statesman, called the Genro. When 
at the beginning of the reign of the late Em- 
peror New Japan arose, with the later con- 
stitution of 1889 based on Western models, 
those who were leaders in it, Prince Ito and 
his associates, had a tremendous influence. 
They were the makers of New Japan. As a 
body of men they were not recognized in the 
Constitution, but it came to be the custom, 
when a Cabinet resigned, for the Emperor 
to seek the advice of the Genro as to the 
choice of a Premier. Indeed, if the Cabinet 
did not please these Elder Statesmen they 
had influence enough to compel its resigna- 
tion. One article in the Constitution in- 
creased their power. It gave the Emperor 
the right to issue edicts during the nine 
months when the Parliament was not in ses- 
sion in case of any special need. In such 
cases the Cabinet would naturally consult 
the Genro by whose virtual authority they 
existed, as the defeat of the Cabinet in the 
Parliament did not require the selection of 
a Premier of the other party. But these 
edicts the Parliament had the right to annul, 
but it has never ventured to do so. Count 
Okuma, one of the four surviving members 
of the Cabinet of 1889, publishes a strong 
paper of complaint that the Parliament has 
failed of its duty, and has allowed the Cabi- 
net, under the name of the Emperor, to take 
advantage of its power to rule too despoti- 
cally. 

The late Cabinet, with Saionji as Premier, 
resigned because the Secretary of War re- 
fused to obey the decision that reductions 
must be made in every department owing to 
the dangerous increase of debt. The Secre- 
tary of War insisted on four new divisions 
of the army, and Saionji could not consent; 
and instead of the Minister of War resign- 
ing, the Premier Saionji and Cabinet re- 








signed, under the influence of the four Elder 
Statesmen. 

There was great difficulty in forming a 
new Cabinet. The Elder Statesmen, Marshal 
Yamagata, who has been greatly criticized 
in the Japanese press, Marquis Inoue, Mar- 
shal Oyama and Prince Katsura held some 
ten meetings before they agreed to ask the 
Emperor to command Prince Katsura for 
the third time to be Premier. He accepted, 
but the Minister of the Navy refused to re- 
tain his position in the new Cabinet -unless 
he were satisfied that no reduction in the 
navy estimate were required. It was only the 
influence of the Elder Statesmen that ap- 
parently led Kasura to yield the point to 
him. But it is believed that the new Cabinet 
will generally adhere to the demand of the 
business men that expenses be cut down by 
$25,000,000 at least. While the Genro have 
not lost their power, and are still recognized 
as a cabinet above the Cabinet, yet the pop- 
ular denunciation of their assumptions, and 
the recognition that they are a fifth wheel to 
the government, indicates a progressing 
silent revolution. The older members have 
been passing away, and their successors 
have been appointed by the Emperor, the 
latest being Marquis, Saionji, who has just 
been added to the four. 


A Decent Daily 


Does “decent” journalism pay? 

This is a query that is not of much in- 
terest to newspapermen. Most of them be- 
lieve that it does not pay, and cannot be 
made to pay. Therefore it is dismissed with- 
out being given serious thought. 

By “decent” journalism is meant papers 
that do not print sensational news simply 
because it is sensational, that do not em- 
phasize vice and crime, that tell the truth 
without fear as they see it, that do not color 
or kill their news to suit their advertisers, 
that do not print advertisements that they 
have reason to believe may mislead or de- 
fraud their readers—that in every way play 
fair with their readers. 
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Typical first-page makeup of a newspaper whose policy is to make an attractive display of legitimate 
news features without offending good taste or violating optical principles. The articles are headed 
in accordance with a sensible and consistent scheme which gives the news sufficient accent and 
does not contribute to eye-strain. 


Some five years ago there was this kind No advertisements of tobacco in any 
of a paper established in Boston, the Chris- form, liquor in any form, patent medicines, 
tian Science Monitor. Its creed is about in mining stocks, land speculations, real-estate 
accord with the above outline, and in addi- that offers land in a speculative spirit, or 
tion it ruled out typographic hysteria. It other classes that the managers feel may 
was established by the Christian Science lead to loss among the readers, are ad- 
church, and its original plans were made mitted. The merchants who advertise are 
by Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy. Tho having not permitted to ring the changes upon com- 
“Christian Science” in its title, and tho it parative prices which have “value” for one 
is absolutely owned by that church, it is not element.. They may state actual former 
an organ, in the ordinary sense. Nor does it prices in comparison with bargain prices, 
print Christian Science news, or attempt to but they are sometimes required to show 
further a sectarian propaganda. There is_ their invoices to get that privilege. 
each day, in a specified position, one short The managers swept away many o1 the 
article bearing upon the principles of the long-established newspaper traditions. The 
denomination. All the rest is just news- editorial rooms are much like small private 
paper. It is a clean, dignified, able, interest- sitting-rooms. There is no evidence of the 
ing, well-edited paper. It is well printed, usual bustle of the ordinary newspaper 
without “bull” type either in its text or ad- office, and none of the dirt and litter. There 
vertisements. It is tastefully set, its adver- is plenty of light and air. There is no 
tisements being set in a general light-face smoking, and no profanity. There is abun- 
effect, with the use of a limited variety of dant unassuming courtesy for every person 
type belonging to the same family; its head- who calls. The work rooms are well ordered, 
ings being sufficiently bold to readily indi- neat, free of all kinds of litter. The ma- 
cate the character of the text. The press- chinery is always on dress parade. No dan- 
work is exceptionally good, so that the ger of grease getting on trousers or skirts. 
paper looks clean, wholesome and attractive. The whole building is quiet, restful, serene. 
There are pictures, made to be used in that The plant is a model. Every machine is 
paper—clean and sharp and well printed, placed to do its allotted portion of the work 
but not garish or smudgy, made so by try-_ in its turn, without unnecessary carting or 
ing to make an impossible halftone from an carrying. When the building was erected it 
impossible photographic print. was designed in units, and subsequent units 
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Typical first-page makeup of 


the eyes of hurrying street crowds, but extremely offensive from the point of view of good taste and 
optical principles. 


have been added without interruption to the 
daily work. When a new unit has been 
added, new machinery has been placed 
without disturbing the machinery already 
working. This can go on up to‘the extent 
of the land owned by the society, and up- 
ward to the limit of height allowed by the 
city, without having in the end disturbed the 
original installation. 

The paper is shrewdly conducted. It is op- 
timistic to a degree. Nobody dies—tney 
“pass over”; and when eminent citizens pass 
over they are allowed to go on their long 
journey with but a brief godspeed. Quarrels 
and scandals are ignored. News is given for 
its worth; that is, for what the editors be- 
lieve it to be worth. Sometimes there is a 
well-written column report of an event given 
but a few lines by the other papers, and 
vice versa—very ofter vice versa. There is 
always much human interest in the paper, 
and it must be said that it is always very 
proper human interest. It is often so proper 
as to be dull. But it goes with the people. 
They like it. They read it, in larger num- 
bers every month. When the Monitor ap- 
peared in Boston it had very few readers 
outside of members of the Christian Science 
organization. The newspapermen and ad- 
vertising men looked it over professionally. 
For quite some months it made no mark. 
Then people began to buy it. The business 
men took it home. They found it a great re- 
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HOGKIN INGLUDED 
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‘MEN FOUND GUILTY IN 
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Frank M. Ryan, president of the International 











fale, vice-president association; Herbert S Hockin, for 
secretary of the association and formerly of Detroit; Olaf 

A. Tveitmoe, San secretary of the California 
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The top line was in red, designed to catch 


lief, after a strenuous day. Its urbane policy 
was very soothing. It had all the local news 
any paper had. It had all the national news 
any paper had. It had a large body of good 
reading that the other papers did not have. 
It avoided the “comics.” It dealt with local 
business matters as no other paper ever did. 
It had articles from all over the world, and 
os were well written and often well illus- 


“But the great strength of this paper is, 
and has been, that it is clean, in its news 
and in its advertisements—rigorously and 
consistently clean, all the time—and it is in- 
dependent. However weak it may be, and 
of course there are plenty of people who 
think it too weak and “washy” to endure, 
its weakness is its own, planned and exe- 
cuted with open eyes and complete realiza- 
tion that it is weak, from the point of view 
of the ordinary newspaper reader. It has the 
courage to be as weak as its conception of 
what a clean newspaper should be demands. 
It has the courage of its weakness, which 
may be as admirable as to be bold and 
brassy and salacious and sensational be- 
cause of a fancied demand for that sort of 
a newspaper. 

One of the great news agencies says that 
its service has been improved to the extent 
of 25 percent on account of the demands of 
the Christian Science Monitor for only 
clean news. That is a great record. What 
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other force of any kind could have been ex- 
erted upon such an agency to induce it to 
raise the quality of its service 25 percent? 
Other newspapers are adopting the Moni- 
tor’s standards. They have watched it, seen 
it grow and thrive, and concluded to try the 
same policy. Papers are clipping the edito- 
rials from the Monitor. They are not copy- 
righted. Whoever will may have them. One 
newspaper in the far Northwest not long 
ago “lifted” the whole editorial page of the 
Monitor, and used it, line for line; and with- 
out a word of credit! 

There are other reforms and innovations 
beside cleanliness that the Monitor is inau- 
gurating. There are some musty theories it 
is dislodging. It is showing that it is possible 
to print and distribute, profitably, an inter- 
national newspaper. It is weakening the 
“timely” fetish. It is sending papers to all 
the corners of the world. It has a circulation 
in London almost equal to a respectably 
patronized local paper. Its circulation in 
Boston is already larger than that of the 
best Boston evening paper. Its business is 
steadily increasing. It has spent a lot of 
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money to establish itself, but it is rap- 
idly paying that money back to the church 
treasury. 


The American Cartoon 


On this very page is reproduced a 
drawing by Forain, of the Paris Figaro. 
Latterly America has become conscious of 
the fact that this country, too, has at least 
one artist who, to quote Current Literature, 
is “no unworthy successor of the French 
masters of caricature.” This is Boardman 
Robinson, formerly of the ‘New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, for the last two years on the 
staff of the New York Tribune. It is in this 
highly conservative journal that he makes 
an attack, daily and Sunday, upon sham and 
pretence in places high and low; abuses 
civic and private, urban, economic, and po- 
litical. A St. Louis newspaper, the Mirror, 
observes that Mr. Robinson “has the finest, 
freest, swashing stroke, the greatest daring 
in massing his black and letting in his 
white,” of all our native cartoonists. This is 
a true statement: also his daring is based 
upon a perfect understanding of his art, 
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“A PICTURE BY FATHER” 


Tho this drawing was suggested to Forain of the Paris Figaro by the sale of “Dancers at the Bar,’ 
a painting by Degas, for a phenomenal price, it does not follow that the impressionist painter is sur- 
rounded in his old age by starving descendants, dressed in rags and tatters. No, he never married. The 
painter Hilaire Germain Edgard Degas is now in his seventy-ninth year, and lives on the fifth floor 
of a Montmartre tenement. He is best known for his representations of turf-scenes, ballet-girls, laun- 
dresses, and nudes. “In the studio of Ingres he was, so George Moore declares, the student who carried 
out the lifeless body of the painter when Ingres fell in his fatal fit. Degas is an Ingres who has studied the 
Japanese. You think of Hokusai, the old man mad with paint, when Degas is mentioned,’ writes James 
Huneker. “A singular painter,” says the critic of the Revue Bleue, “at once learned and simple, and 
attached to the most complicated and daring poses. Degas is impassioned of movement.” The high value 
set upon his canvas in the Ruart sale in Paris was the sensation of the recent auction. 




















TWO ROOFS: A MIDSUMMER CONTRAST 
From a drawing in the New York Evening Sun by C. R. Weed. 


and of the various media available. Before 
he entered upon newspaper work in New 
York this vigorous creator painted in San 
Francisco and in Paris: tho, he says, he 
never made the mistake of studying in the 
Paris schools. Louvre, Luxembourg, and 
street—above all street—made a stronger 
appeal to his intelligence. There are more 
kinds of study than one, and in art it is not 
the most docile pupil of yesterday who be- 
comes the master of today. 


And that is what Mr. Robinson is, even if *: 


he laughingly disclaims all responsibility 
for the cartoonists whose names are today 
often mentioned with his: the New York 
Sun’s Oscar Cesare (a young Scandinavian 
with an Italian cognomen); Rollin Kirby, 
late of the New York Mail and Evening 
Sun; Robert Minor, Jr., of the St. Louis 
Post-Despatch; C. R. Weed, formerly of the 
New York Evening Sun, whose cartoons are 


a weekly feature of THE INDEPENDENT, and Jf 


have inspired a Nevadan correspondent of 
the New York Daily People to break out in 
proletarian verse. . . Now, all these artists 
“acknowledge Mr. Robinson’s inspiration,” 
according to a recent article on this subject; 
and certainly they are to be associated by 
reason of their freedom of execution. Per- 
haps that is all—for some of them had es- 
tablished their style before Mr. Robinson’s 
work was ever published in the Tribune. Of 
the younger men, Mr. Minor (a western 


product) and Mr. Weed (a pupil of 
Anschultz of the Pennsylvania Academy) 
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CHILDREN OF THE GUTTER 


PoLICcEMAN : “This thing can’t be helped, so why 
shouldn’t I make something out of it?’—Board- 
man Robinson in the New York Tribune. 
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OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Mayor Gaynor did not enroll under any party 
emblem at the fall primaries in 1912, and Mr. 
Robinson in the Tribune draws an inference there- 
from. Mr. Gaynor has been a favorite subject of 
this cartoonist’s pencil: as Governor Sulzer of New 
York, picturesque forelock and all, is to-day. 


share Mr. Robinson’s humanitarian enthusi- 
asm and progressive spirit. Mr. Kirby and 
Mr. Cesare, notably graceful in handling 
pen or pencil, especially Cesare, are less 
cartoonists than illustrators; external grace 
is, indeed, the most conspicuous characteris- 
tic of their compositions. Rodin’s aphorism, 
“There is nothing ugly in art but that which 
is without character, that is to say, that 





“GO EAST, OLD MAN” 
Robert Minor, Jr., in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


[Jan. 23 


which offers no exterior or interior truth,” 
has sunk deeper into the heart of Boardman 
Robinson. 

The fact that America has now a group 
of cartoonists worth discussing as artists— 
men who do not regard it as their sole duty 
to provide personalities and to poke fun at 
the opposite party, but even see the possibil- 
ities of the cartoon as a live force and as 





FRANKLIN: “OH, BOSH!” 
Mr. Cesare imagines the statue of Poor Richard 
in Park Row, near the New York Post Office, to 
scoff at the Socialist orators and their campaign 
eloquence. This drawing appeared in the New 
York Sun. 
an instrument of artistic education—is vast- 
ly significant. Mr. Fox’s syndicated joke- 
drawings are diverting; Mr. McCutcheon of 
the Chicago Tribune has his admirers in 
THE INDEPENDENT office: but the present 
writer does not regard the work of these 
gentlemen as of any vital significance. In 
1890, when the woods were full of Foxes, 
Mr. Henry James said there was no such 
thing as American caricature. In 1913, he 
is unlikely to repeat his statement of 1890. 
The future of American caricature is bright 
indeed. Now that the path has heen blazed, 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


FATHER KNICKERBOCKER TO Mayor Gaynor: “I 
am not trying to embarrass you—but may I ask 
what you intend to do?’ This cartoon appeared 
in the New York Tribune after Police Lieutenant 
Becker was found guilty of first-degree murder. 


we may look forward to welcoming more 
and more cartoonists capable of graphic 
social criticism. For that is the essential. 
Emerson wrote in his Journal: “Caricatures 
are often the truest history of the times.” 
Caricatures may, for that matter, make 
history. What this country needs is satire. 
We have had little of that, in literature, 
since Lowell: one more reason for looking 
to the cartoonist. W. B. BLAKE. 


What Congress Is Doing 


In the Senate, on the 13th, the impeach- 
ment trial of Judge Robert W. Archbald, of 
Scranton, Pa., ended with his conviction. He 
was found guilty on five of the thirteen 
charges. The vote on the first charge, that 
he had used the influence of his judicial 
office (he has been a judge of the Commerce 
Court) to procure for himself, from a rail- 
road company which was a litigant in his 
court, a profitable option on a culm dump, 
was 68 to 5. On the other four charges the 
majority against him was not so large. 
Three of them related to the use of his 
official influence with railroad companies to 
procure action that would yield profit to 
himself. He was stripped of his office and 
forever disqualified to hold any position of 
honor, trust, or profit under the Govern- 
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ment of the United States. He had been a 
judge in State or Federal courts for many 
years.—An unsuccessful attempt was made 
in the House to nullify the executive orders 
by which President Taft placed the as- 
sistant postmasters in offices of the first and 
second classes (in 1910) and (in 1912) 
about 34,000 fourth ciass postmasters in the 
classified civil service. In committee of the 
whole the amendment was adopted, but on 
the following day, when a final decision was 
made, it was rejected by a vote of 106 to 
141. In support of the orders 39 Democrats 
voted with all of the Republicans except 
one. But the House then withheld the per 
diem pay of inspectors engaged in investiga- 
tion as to the appointment of fourth class 
postmasters under the civil service rules.— 
Senator Root has introduced a bill to amend 
the Panama Canal act by providing that our 
coastwise shipping shall not be exempted 
from the payment of tolls.—A bill intro- 
duced by Senator Gore provides for an in- 
crease of the number of Justices of the Su- 
preme Court from 9 to 11. It is expected 
that this bill will be passed after March 4. 
Six of the present Justices are Republicans. 
—The Senators elected last week are John 
W. Weeks, Republican, in Massachusetts; 
Gov. John F. Shafroth and ex-Gov. Charles 
S. Thomas, Democrats, in Colorado; William 
Alden Smith, Republican, in Michigan; 











THE ROCK 
Bryan is, according to Mr. Cesare’s idea ex- 


pressed in the New York Sun, the Rock on which 
the Democratic Ship of State will founder. 
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“When two strong men meet face to face 
Tho they come from the ends of the earth.” 


Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary, who discovered 
the North Pole on April 6, 1909, meets Captain 
Roald Amundsen, who discovered the South Pole 
December 16, 1911 


Thomas J. Walsh, Democrat, in Montana; 
and William E. Borah, in Idaho. Messrs. 
Smith and Borah are now in the Senate. Mr. 
Weeks, now a member of the House, suc- 
ceeds W. Murray Crane. 


Pebbles 


What has become of the old-fashioned 
restaurant pie that was split only four 
ways?—Detroit News. 


Customer—Have you a good tooth brush? 
Polite Clerk—No, but we have some fine 
tooth combs.—Sovhinz. 


There was a meeting of the new teachers 
and the old. It was a sort of love-feast— 
reception, or whatever you call it. Anyhow, 
all the teachers got together and pretended 
they didn’t have a care in the world. After 
the “eats” the symposiarch proposed a 
toast: 

“Long Live Our Teachers!” 

It was drunk enthusiastically. One of the 
new teachers was called on to respond, and 
modestly accepted. His answer was: 

“What on?”—Everybody’s Magazine. 

“Mike, I am going to make you a present 
of this pig.” 

“Ah, sure; an’ ’tis just like you, sor!”— 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
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Traveling Lecturer for Society (to the 
remaining listener): I should like to thank 
you, sir, for so attentively hearing me to 
the end of a rather too long speech. 

Local Member of Society: Not at all, sir. 
I’m the second: speaker.—Punch, 


“How long have you been postmaster 
here?” 

“Twenty-four years.” 

“Gracious! How have you : manamed to 
hold office during all the changes of adminis- 
tration?” 

“Well, my friend, I reckon administration 
can’t change any faster: than I can.”— 
Browning’s. 

Father—Mabel, you might give that 
young man who comes to see you in the 
evenings a message. 

Mabel (blushing) —Yes, father. 

Father—Tell him that we’ve got no ob- 
jection to him running up the gas bills, but 
we’d rather he didn’t carry away the morn- 
ing paper with him when he leaves!—Lon- 
don Opinion. 

“Here’s a story of a motorman who sus- 
tained 6,000 volts and still lives.” 

“Well, he was a non-conductor.”—Chapar- 
ral. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 


Raymond Poincaré, son of a onic of 
Roads and Bridges, was born at Bar-le-Duc, De- 
partment of the Meuse, Aug. 20, 1860. He has 
achieved a reputation as a writer and orator, as 
well as in the law and as a man of State. He is a 
cousin of the late Henri Poincaré, mathematician. 
and in this portrait wears the uniform of the 
French Academy. His first Cabinet position was 
held at the age of thirty-two and was the post of 
Minister of Instruction, Public Worship and the 
Fine Arts. In 1899 he declined an invitation to 
form a Cabinet of his own and he did not become 
Prime Minister until Jan. 13, 1912. His Ministry. 
which has now survived more than a year, is 
perhaps the strongest which has ever served 
France. M. Poincaré’s election as President of the 
Republic is made the subject of an editorial article 
in this week’s issue. M. Aristide Briand has been 
invited to form a Ministry to succeed that of M. 
Poincaré, 

















Advertising Affirmations—IV 
By George French 


Advertising is not simply a business 
attribute. It is not chiefly a business at- 
tribute, except as to its present state of 
development. It is the best medium for 
the expression of the best method of pro- 
moting, the great social and ethical move- 
ments of today. 

Advertising is the fuel of enterprise, 
whether the enterprise be for the selling 
of goods, for the propagation of a great 
moral truth, or for the moving of great 
masses of people. 

When business turned to the study of 
the principles that underlie advertising, 
for the purpose of inducing people to buy 
goods, business then put itself into the 
power of a force that will not rest until 
it has made of business an honest and 
legitimate element in the common life of 
the people. More than this: advertising 
is the force that moves people in ad- 
vocacy of whatever is of good repute in 
the world, and as it demonstrates to busi- 
ness that it is able to make it or unmake 
it, so it is able to ensure social growth 
and progress; and as it demonstrates its 
power in these two great arteries of 
human endeavor men will come to see 
that rightful business is the same in es- 
sence as rightful effort of any kind. 

So it is now thought that advertising is 


the bridge over the chasm we have 


wrongfully believed to exist between 
business and other manifestations of life. 
Now we know that when we make use of 
advertising to promote the sale of 
groceries we are making use of precisely 
the same force that we must employ if 
we wish to spread religion or mitigate 
the bitterness of life for the inefficient 
or the unfortunate, or destroy sinful im- 
pulses in the hearts of the ignorant and 
the weak. The most eloquent and effec- 
tive preacher employs the same psychol- 
ogy as the writer of advertisements. He 
seeks to persuade his hearers to do that 
which he wishes them to do, even as the 
advertiser tries to lead his readers in the 
way of his desire. 
This meeting and merging of the 
fundamental motive-force of the two 
great human fields of activity, the spirit- 
ual and the. material, is acting to pro- 
toundly modify each. We hear of a 
church society that appeals to advertis- 


ing for help to complete a despaired of 
fund, and gets the money. We learn of a 
great revival turned from -imminent 
failure to a great success through the 
employment of advertising methods. We 
hear of industrial peace established in a 
great plant through the skilled and deli- 
cate ‘intervention of advertising meth- 
ods. We hear always of great business 
succésses due to advertising. And now 
we are hearing that advertising is teach- 
ing business that the sure way to suc- 
cess. is the same road that leads to 
ethical and moral and religious success. 

There is not anything accomplished but 
through the consenting action of people, 
and that consenting disposition is won in 
the same manner, whether it is for busi- 
ness or for ethics that the appeal is 
made. It is necessary to plead in the same 
manner if the object is to induce people 
to buy goods or go to church—to buy an 
automobile or give money to charity, to 
buy clothes or help make the city more 
habitable. 

The methods of the modern advertising 
man are directed toward getting people’s 
minds into a consenting frame. Is there 
any other method for promoting any- 
thing whatever, for any purpose what- 
ever? That there is not, and that it is 
necessary for the frank person to ac- 
knowledge that there is not, reveals the 
whole argument for the absolute bona 
fides of advertising as a great and unique 
force in life that has not only been mis- 
understood and misinterpreted, but that 
has been neglected and misused. 

The thoughtful student of sociology 
realizes that advertising is quietly win- 
ning men to higher business standards, 
chiefly because it is showing them that 
good faith is the basis of confidence be- 
tween men, and that confidence is the 
only basis upon which continuing busi- 
ness_can be built. The shrewd busines 
mgn is coming to the same conclusion, 
the he is interested in a radically dif- 
ferent way. To him, the phenomenon of 
the promotion of business by ethical 
methods is a modern miracle more aston- 
ishing than any. reported in Holy Writ, 
and more welcome; and he becomes de- 
voted to morals in business, because it is 
good business. 
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In the Realm of Insurance 


By W. E. Underwood 








Term and Endowment Insurance 


A correspondent in Racine, Wis., com- 
menting on our article, “Misleading the Un- 
informed,” in THE INDEPENDENT of the 2d 
inst., says he has been doing some figuring 
on the matter and finds much- in favor o: 
Term, as compared with Twenty-Year En- 
dowment, insurance. He proceeds to state a 
ease, using age 30 for his illustration. In a 
non-participating company, he continues, a 
Ten-Year Renewable Term policy would cost 
$11.21 a year, as against $43.35 for the 
Twenty-Year Endowment, a difference of 
$31.14 per year. This difference, compounded 
at 5 per cent for ten years, would amount 
to $411.35. Then to renew the Term policy 
at age 40 for a second period of ten years 
would cost $13.92 per year, a saving of 
$28.43 over the cost of the Endowment 
which, in ten years, at five per cent, will 
amount to $373.56. The $411.35 accumu- 
lated during the first ten-year period will 
have increased during the second ten years 
to $666.38, and the aggregate of the two at 
the end of the twentieth year will equal 
$1039.94, or $39.94 more than the matured 
Endowment. Then our correspondent says: 


Now suppose the insured died during the 
twentieth year: his Term insurance would 
give his beneficiary $1000 and his saving, 
$1039.94, as compared with $1000, the result 
of the same amount of money put into a 
Twenty-Year Endowment. 


We are ready to admit that, under the 
conditions described by our correspondent, 
the results he announces are within the 
bounds of possibility. The man who under- 
takes to carry out the plan outlined must 
be faithful and persistent during the entire 
period. He must not fail to invest the sav- 
ings every year, and secure on them at least 
five per cent interest, compounded. Perhaps 
he must be able at the end of the first ten 
years—this depends on the contract—to 
qualify physically for the renewal of his 
Term policy, which is to protect him during 
the second ten years. He must die during 
the twenty-year period to secure any ad- 
vantage of consequence, the later in the 
term, the more profit to his beneficiary. If 
he dies on the first day of the twenty-first 
year, he is but $40 better off; and some- 
what worse off than he would have been had 
he been carrying a participating Endow- 
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ment, the dividends on which had been per- 
mitted to accumulate. 

As we showed in our first article, only 
about 21 per cent. of those living at age 35 
will be dead in twenty years; and at age 
30 the proportion is smaller. So of five men 
aged 30, following our friend’s plan, one 
will die and four will outlive the twenty- 
year period. The vital weakness in the plan, 
aside from the odds above mentioned, lies in 
the fact that very few persons will carry 
out its investment side. When the twenty 
years have elapsed, the vast majority of 
those who undertook the scheme will have 
neither insurance protection nor the sav- 
ings. 

In some cases, Term insurance is an ex, 
cellent form of protection; but it is evanes- 
cent. In insurance, it is the “sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof” kind: while 
Whole Life and Endowment come in under 
the class, “I know that my redeemer 
liveth.” 

New York’s Incendiaries 


It is gratifying to note the sound posi- 
tion occupied by the New York Insurance 
Department in the recent discussion, precip- 
itated by Fire Commissioner Johnson, over 
the matter of incendiary fires in New York 
City and their relation—as the latter sees it 
—to the methods practiced by the fire insur- 
ance companies in issuing small policies on 
the contents of dwelling houses. The Fire 
Commissioner insists, on inspection of risks 
and appraisal of values before issuing poli- 
cies—a very expensive method. Deputy 
Superintendent Hoey, of the Insurance De- 
partment, points out that the suggested 
remedy is no remedy at all; that the man 
with criminal intentions will “simply 
change his mode of operation, and fill his 
store or flat with goods, apply for insur- 
ance and after inspection was made and the 
policy issued, would proceed to cart away 
anything of value before applying the 
torch.” That is the simple truth. The trick 
is almost as old as insurance itself. The 
main object of the incendiary is to get some- 
thing for nothing, or to turn into cash un- 
salable or slow-selling property. 

The city of New York includes in its cos- 
mopolitan population comparatively small 
coteries of criminals from foreign countries, 
each practicing a specialty in crime. Investi- 
gation of the arson troubles seems to in- 

















MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


dicate that one of these bands has been en- 
riching its members thru small fires. It is 
not only unreasonable but absurd to con- 
clude ‘that even thru a slipshod system 
the fire insurance companies have indirect- 
ly aided the offenders. The remedy lies with 
the police to detect these crimes and the law 
to punish them. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 


In a properly managed life insurance 
company moderate gains—in assets, in sur- 
plus, in number of policies extant, in total 
insurance outstanding—are inevitable. We 
say moderate gains deliberately for we have 
learned thru years of close observation that 
what the reviewers of financial statements 
characterize as “handsome” gains have gen- 
erally been secured at an expense somewhat 
in excess of the natural. 

The principal function of a life insurance 
company consists in extending its protection 
over aS many persons, for an average 
amount per person, as it can within the 
limits of reasonable cost. There-is a certain 
degree of effort and energy in doing this 
beyond which it may not go if the expense 
is to remain normal; there is a point under 
which it should not fall if good progress is 
to be made. . 

During 1912 the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company fairly met these 
conditions. Its gain in insurance issued and 
paid for was 11.68 per cent. over that of the 
previous year, $39,005,421, as against $34,- 
922,672; while the total insurance in force 
at the end of the year was increased a little 
more than 8 per cent., from $283,660,270 to 
$306,595,306. The ratio of expense was 19.61 
‘per cent. of the premium income and, of 
course, somewhat less if calculated on the 
basis of total income. In 1902 the total out- 
standing insurance was 156 millions and, 
therefore, it has taken about ten years to 
double. This is steady growth and indicates 
care in expenditures. 

The company received $10,238,580 for net 
premiums, $3,093,538 for interest and rents 
and $458,165 from other sources, bringing 
the total income to $13,790,283. Its payments 
to policyholders amounted to $6,421,232, and 
its total disbursements were $8,706,672. 

Its gross assets at December 31, 1912, 
were $69,525,955; total liabilities, $64,594,- 
215; surplus, $4,931,740. During the year it 
paid policyholders in dividends, $1,844,690, 
a gain to them over the previous year of 
$105,192. 

The report of President McClench to the 
policyholders is arr exhibit of a year’s work 
well and faithfully performed by the offi- 
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cers, directors and agents. Progress of an 
enduring sort has been made and the record 
is of a quality of achievement that should 
command the confidence of all who believe in 
life insurance in its highest form. 


The Home 

As will be noted in its 119th semi-annual 
statement, the Home Insurance Company of 
New York, closed the year 1912 with $33,- 
406,435 of assets and surplus as regards 
policyholders of $19,151,755. This substan- 
tial surplus fund is composed of capital, 
$3,000,000; conflagration reserve, $1,800,- 
000; surplus beyond all contingencies, $14,- 
351,755. Since Mr. Elbridge G. Snow be- 
came president in 1904 after forty-two 
years’ previous service, the assets have in- 
creased $15,365,641, and the company has 
become financially the largest institution in 
the world transacting fire insurance exclu- 
sively; the reserves against outstanding 
policies have increased $5,753,807; and the 
net surplus is larger by $7,777,004, in addi- 
tion to a conflagration fund of $1,800,000 
created during that period. During the year . 
1912 the company’s total funds increased 
$1,259,870; its surplus gained $536,315. The 
“underwriting profit” for the year shows at 
$734,323, the “trade profit” at $1,277,108. 


Westchester Fire 


The figures in the seventy-sixth annual 
statement of the Westchester Fire Insur- 
ance Company indicate q large gain in out- 
standing insurance, for the reserve fund rep- 
resenting unearned premiums is larger by 
$689,578 at the end of 1912 than it was on 
the same date a year previous. This increase, 
taken in connection with the low prices 
ruling in the security market on December 
31, operated for the time being to show on 
the face of the balance sheet a slight de- 
cline in net surplus, altho that is substantial 
at $1,415,916. The total assets increased 
from $4,683,245 to $5,363,271, a gain of 
$680,026. The Westchester operates under 
the Safety Fund Law of New York. 





The New York Casualty Insurance Ex- 
change now has offices at 80 Maiden Lane 
and it is presumed that the manager of the 
organization will be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee at an early date. 

Mr. F. Robertson Jones, for several years 
past one of the assistant secretaries of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company, has been 
elected to and accepted the secretaryship of 
the newly organized Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Publicity Bureau. 
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The Money Trust Committee 


The hearings of the House Monéy Trust 
Committee will be suspended at the end of 
this week. This action will be due mainly, 
Chairman Pujo says, to “doubt cast by the 
banks upon the committee’s power to inquire 
into their internal affairs.” A bill conferring 
all the power that is desired is pending in 
Congress. Before the end of the session an 
intermediate report will be submitted. Much 
interesting testimony was taken last week. 
One of the witnesses was George W. Per- 
kins, formerly a partner in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. He would have the New York 
Stock Exchange incorporated, under a Fed- 
eral charter. Publicity he regarded as a cure 
for many financial evils. Minority stockhold- 
ers, he thought, should have representation 
in bank directorates. Answering questions 
about the concentration of’money and credit 
which has been a leading subject of the com- 
mittee’s inquiry, he said: 

The Congress of the United States has not been 
zealous enough in following up the currency and 
banking laws of the country, and in keeping 
abreast of the times; and so the business men 
have had to go ahead and do the best they could 
in the absence of that following up. 

This is in support of the theory that con- 
centration was needed and has taken place, 
in the absence of banking and currency or- 
ganization provided, under proper .safe- 
guards, by national legislation. It recalls 
the following remark of Governor Wilson, in 
his speech of acceptance, concerning finan- 
cial alliances: 

They have come about very naturally, generally 
without .plan or deliberation, rather because there 
was so much money to be invested and it was in 
the hands, at great financial centers, of men ac- 
quainted with one another and intimately asso- 
clated in business, than because any one had 
conceived and was carrying out a plan of general 
control. 

Much attention has been given to the 
testimony of Jacob H. Schiff, the head of 
the great banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and it deserves to be read with care. 


Mr. Schiff said that clearing houses should © 


te incorporated. Banks should publish lists 
of their assets. Such publicity would tend to 
cause a more careful selection of their secur- 
ities. A railroad company should not be al- 
lowed to acquire the securities of a com- 
pany with whose lines it did not connect, 
nor should an industrial company acquire 
the stock of a competing corporation. One 
bank should not be permitted to acquire con- 
trol of another competing in the same 
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region. He was opposed to all holding com- 
panies. He did not believe in concentration 
thru corporations or thru holding com- 
panies, but he did believe in concentration 
thru individuals. They should have every 
possible freedom, and should not be re- 
stricted by law from buying whatever they 
pleased, even if it should amount to a mon- 
opoly. With respect to individuals he would 
let nature take its. course. Anything that 
went too far in the direction of monopoly 
would break down by its own weight. It 
would be impracticable for three individuals 
(this in answer to a question) to acquire all 
the banks and trust companies in New York. 
National banks should be allowed to partici- 
pate in syndicate underwritings, but not to 
engage in stock operations. They should con- 
fine their interest to high grade bonds. Bank 
officers or directors. should not borrow from 
their own bank. Minority representation in 
directorates should depend upon common 
consent and not be required by law. It was 
better that great banking institutions should 
not be governed by voting trusts. He did not 
oppose interlocking directorates, but saw ad- 
vantage in them. He had observed the 
growth of concentration in New York, but 
to his mind it was not a subject of concern. 
The committee gave much weight to Mr. 
Schiff’s opinions. It is noticed that several 
important changes which, it is believed, are 
favored by the committee, have been ap- 
proved by prominent and powerful bankers 
in their testimony. 

Prediction is made at Washington that in - 
its report the committee will recommend the 
incorporation of stock exchanges and clear- 
ing house associations, with full publicity 
for national bank assets and stock owner- 
ship; that it will ask that bank officers or 
directors be forbidden to participate in syn- 
dieate underwritings, or to borrow from 


_ their own banks; and that the creation and 


maintenance of holding companies or secur- 
ity companies in connection with national 
banks will be opposed. 





On Feb. 1 the Steel Corporation will be- 
gin to pay higher wages, the increase 
amounting to $1,000,000 a month. 


The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, of 
which Edwin S. Marston is president, and 
which for some years has had offices in Lon- 
don and Paris, will open one in Berlin, 














